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San Francisco and the Japanese 
Children. 


Whether justly or unjustly, our national reputation 
for race prejudice has been strengthened by the course 
taken by the San Francisco school authorities in re- 
gard to the Japanese,—so easily is a whole nation 
judged by the conduct of a portion of it, however 
small. The Mémorial Diplomatique, a Paris weekly 
journal of strong cosmopolitan spirit, writes thus of 
the San Francisco affair : 

“The Japanese imagined, quite naively, that men are 
differentiated by their qualities. The North Americans 
reveal to them that the worth of a man is measured by his 
color. The most noble heart, the most marvelous genius, 
if he is brown, red or black, will be looked upon with 
Sovereign contempt by the last of the cowboys of the 
Far West or of the street sweepers of New York, who has 
that quality of qualities, that of being white. It is foolish, 
it is barbarous; but that is the way it is. It is useless to 
seek to change this primitive cerebrality ; ; it is innate; it 
is atavic. It comes straight from the savage Aryans of 
India, whose songs, whose prayers repeat incessantly the 
superiority of the white man, boast in every line of the 
color, make pigment the criterion of the human species. 
Incurable monomania! Regrettable, furthermore, es- 
pecially for the people of the United States, who, neces- 
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sarily, will one day have to bear the consequences of this 
intellectual inferiority.” 

Intellectual inferiority! Savage Aryans! 
the way in which the exclusion of the Japanese 
youth from the San Francisco schools has caused us 
to be talked about over the sea. And there is just 
enough truth in what this French journal sarcastic- 
ally says to make it cut. For, whatever other ele- 
ments there may be in it, there is not the least doubt 
that race prejudice —a strong undercurrent of it 
long known to exist — was to a considerable degree 
at the bottom of the action of the San Francisco 
school board. So far as this was the case, the action 
was un-American and unworthy, and deserves all the 
reprobation that it has received, both in Japan and 
elsewhere. The Japanese indignation over the event 
arose from this consideration. They know perfectly 
well that the Californians, a large section of them, do 
not want the Japanese among them. They believe 
that this exclusion of four or five hundred of their 
youth —there are not more than that—from the 
San Francisco native schools is but the beginning of 
a movement that would ultimately, if it could, permit 
no more Japanese to land on our western shores. It 
is not the mere segregation of their boys that has 
aroused their disappointment and their anger; it is 
the imputation of inferiority, of unworthiness to live 
and associate with white Americans. And this, com- 
ing at a time when they have shown such extraor- 
dinary capacity of progress in nearly every modern 
line, has wounded them to the very heart. 

It will take the most careful handling to prevent 
this occurrence from resulting in a misunderstanding 
between the two nations that would be very unfortu- 
nate. The loss of trade resulting from a Japanese 
boycott of American goods, of which there has al- 
ready been talk, would be the least of the evils 
growing from it. Japan has always considered us 
her best friend. She has learned many of her best 
lessons from us. Her young men have been sent 
to our schools, colleges and universities to receive 
the best that Western education can give them. To 
allow this high confidence to be broken would be a 
wound to civilization, to our own national honor and 
prestige also, that it would be difficult to heal. It 
must not be allowed to be made. 

The course which the national government has 
taken in the matter is most praiseworthy. Secretary 
Root has hastened to assure the Japanese authorities 
that the California school board is not the whole 
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nation, and that the generous attitude of the American 
people as a whole toward the Japanese remains as it 
has always been. The President’s investigation of 
the situation by a special commissioner has been 
eminently wise. We hope, and believe, that the 
final outcome will be an understanding and an ar- 
rangement for the Japanese pupils that will be just, 
and, at the same time, satisfactory to all concerned, 
and will strengthen rather than weaken the bonds of 
friendship and union between the two countries. 

It must be confessed that in some of their conten- 
tions the San Francisco school authorities have reason 
on their side. It is very awkward to have adult 
foreigners just beginning their studies in classes with 
children ten years old or less. But special difficulties 
of this kind ought to be easily gotten over without 
depriving young Japanese boys of the great blessings 
which come to them, and to their nation, from pur- 
suing their studies in our schools under the ordinary 
conditions. The conflict between the California State 
school laws and the national treaty with Japan,—a 
part of the supreme law of the land,— if such a con- 
flict is proved to exist, must be settled in a manner 
to preserve to the Japanese, as a people, all the high 
rights and privileges which, by our own free determi- 
nation, they have hitherto enjoyed. Anything less 
than this, at this advanced stage of civilization, would 
be in the highest degree discreditable to us as the 
leading democracy of the world. Whatever new 
treaty California Congressmen may propose to take 
the place of the present one, and to allow city school 
authorities to regulate the attendance of Japanese 
pupils, must be so guarded as not to permit a pro- 
miscuous school war throughout the country against 
the children of the East. The intelligence and the 
conscience of the American Congress and govern- 
ment may, we think, be trusted to prevent the es- 
sential injustice to the Japanese and the dishonor to 
our great country which some of the San Franciscans 
would not, we fear, hesitate to bring about. 


The International Union of the 
American Republics. 


The important results of the third International 
American Conference, which was held at Rio Janeiro 
in July and August last, have not yet seemingly 
come to the knowledge of any considerable number 
of the people of this country. But they are gradu- 
ally becoming known, and the more fully they are 
seen and understood, the greater their importance 
seems to be. 

The Conference appears to have been less dra- 
matic and sensational than the two which preceded 
it, if one may apply these terms to those historic 
gatherings. This was due in part to the better 
preparation of the program, from which all ques- 
tions likely to produce serious division had been 
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eliminated, and in part to the natural development 
of the organization in clearness and intelligence. 

From the articles by eye witnesses and participants 
which have appeared in the Outlook, the Independent 
and other journals, the practical results of the de- 
liberations may be summed up as follows: 

The arbitration resolution adopted approved of 
the general principle and practice of arbitration 
between the nations, and recommended that the 
delegates from the American states to the second 
Hague Conference be instructed to support “a gen- 
eral arbitration convention so effective and definite 
that, meriting the approval of the civilized world, it 
shall be accepted and put in force by every nation.” 

On the question of the settlement of pecuniary 
claims, the Conference recommended the extension 
for another five years (until December 31, 1912) of 
the treaty signed at the Mexican Conference five 
years ago. This treaty provided for the settlement 
of all questions of pecuniary claims by arbitration, 
and had been ratified by only six of the govern- 
ments whose representatives had signed it at Mexico 
City. 

The question of the forcible collection of public 
debts, one of the most delicate that came before the 
Conference, was disposed of by an agreement recom- 
mending to the governments represented “that they 
consider the advisability of inviting the second Peace 
Conference at The Hague to consider the question of 
the forcible collection of public debts and the best 
means tending to diminish conflicts which have their 
origin in pecuniary claims.” In this way it was 
hoped to get action on the subject by all the pow- 
ers, instead of leaving it to the American republics, 
most of which are debtor nations. 

A general naturalization convention was adopted 
in accordance with the terms of which, if it shall be 
ratified, the American states will observe the rule 
that if a naturalized citizen returns to the country 
of his birth without the intention of going back to 
the land where he had been naturalized, and remains 
for two years, he shall be considered to have re- 
nounced his naturalized citizenship and resumed 
that of his native country. 

A convention was agreed to, providing for the 
creation of a Commission on Public and Private 
International Law charged with the duty of formu- 
lating those principles of international law on which 
there is general agreement among the states of this 
hemisphere, and of studying those phases of inter- 
national law, both public and private, on which dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, with the view of seeing if 
general rules on these also cannot be formulated for 
the conduct of the relations of the governments with 
one another. 

A sanitation resolution was adopted providing for 
the establishment of an American Centre of Sani- 
tary Information in the city of Montevideo, to have 
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close relations with special sanitary committees to be 
appointed in each of the nations, in order that all of 
the American states may have the advantage of the 
best that is known in regard to the prevention of dis- 
ease and the preservation of life and health. 

In addition to reaffirming the convention on pat- 
ents, trade-marks and copyrights adopted at Mexico 
City, the Conference decided upon the creation of 
two international bureaus, one in Havana, the other 
in Rio Janeiro, for the registration of patents, 
trade-marks and copyrights. 

A resolution was voted to continue the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Pan-American Railway, and 
recommending that the work of construction be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The Bu- 
reau of American Republics was authorized to work 
out a plan for the encouragement of new steamship 
lines between the American states, and to create a 
special section of the Bureau on Commerce, Customs 
and Statistics. There were further resolutions pro- 
viding for investigation of the crisis in the coffee 
trade, and of the history of the fluctuations of ex- 
change between the American states. 

It will be seen that most of this work was to all 
intents and purposes legislative, with the exception 
of the formal authority to enact into law. In other 
words, the Pan-American Conference has already be- 
come in essence an Advisory Congress or Parlia- 
ment of the American nations, essentially perma- 
nent now and periodic. The time and place of 
the next Conference is left to the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, the preference of the Rio meeting 
being for Buenos Ayres in 1910. 

It is true that no formal vote was taken at Rio 
Janeiro to make the Conference permanent and 
periodic, but its action in the matter of the re- 
organization of the Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics and the extension of the scope of its activities, 
when ratified by the governments, as it certainly will 
be, makes the Conference henceforth a permanent 
international American institution. The Bureay, in 
addition to its commercial functions, is charged with 
the duty of compiling and classifying all information 
respecting treaties and conventions between the 
American governments, and between these and other 
governments, to assist in securing the ratification of 
the conventions and resolutions of the Pan-American 
Conferences, to prepare reports on all subjects as- 
signed to it by the Conferences, to furnish to inquirers 
information concerning educational conditions in any 
of the American nations, and, as the Permanent 
Committee of the International American Confer- 
ences, which it was made at Rio Janeiro, to recom- 
mend topics for the program of the Conferences. 

In the very instructive and interesting article on 
the work of the Conference in the Independent for 
November 8, from which we have derived the details 
of results here given, by Prof. L. S. Rowe, one of 
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the United States delegates to Rio, occur the words 
which we have made the title of this article, « Inter- 


national Union of the American Republics.” That 
is a very significant phrase. It exactly describes 
what the Pan-American Conferences, with their 


Permanent Bureau and their special committees, 
have in seventeen years grown to be. The expres- 
sion is prophetic also. It points out the future 
course of the common life of the peoples and states 
of this hemisphere, a life of growing community of 
thought, of aspiration, of interest, of struggle and 
effort, of success and happiness, of strength and 
honor. Much has been written and spoken about 
the federation of the world. Here we have in this 
Union the federation of one-half, or nearly one-half, 
of the world, already substantially accomplished,— 
not in completeness as yet, but far along towards it, 
and evolving itself in a way that will know no retro- 
gression. Nothing in modern times is more illustra- 
tive of the rapid present movement of all parts of 
the world away from their ancient disunion, exclu- 
siveness and hostility toward unity, fellowship and 
mutual service than this International Union of the 
American Republics. 

To appreciate its full meaning, however, one must 
not forget that the world is not moving in halves. 
The South American nations have more and closer 
relations with Europe than they have with us. The 
United States likewise has a much larger and more 
intimate common life with the nations of Europe 
than with those to the south of us. What has hap- 
pened, therefore, in the establishment of the Union 
of the American States must happen, and is about to 
happen, with all the nations of the world. They 
are one to day in all the more important respects of 
their contact with one another, and this oneness will 
inevitably declare itself in an authoritative form at 
an early day. We shall be greatly surprised if the 
coming Hague Conference does not, with the author- 
ization of the governments sending representatives 
to it, go at least as far as the Pan-American Confer- 
ence has gone, and provide that its meetings here- 
after shall be automatic and essentially periodic, 
with delegates from every independent government 
of the world. Public opinion, through the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and other authoritative organ- 
izations, has for three or four years been powerfully 
declaring itself in this sense, and we feel sure that 
the able and experienced men who are going to The 
Hague next spring will not let the opportunity go 
by without giving us the beginnings of that formal 
world-organization for which the times are ripe. 


CoNFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL PROGRESS. — A 
joint conference of the American Peace Society and the 
Twentieth Century Club was held at the Twentieth 
Century Club Rooms, Boston, on Wednesday evening, 
November 7. Hon. Robert Treat Paine presided. 
Hon. Lloyed E. Chamberlain and Dr. Benjamin F. 
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Trueblood gave account of the recent Milan Peace 
Congress and the Berlin Conference of the Interna- 
tional Law Association. Mr. Osborne Howes spoke of 
the duties and responsibilities of the United States 
toward the Far East, from which he had just returned. 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, a member of the Washing- 
ton School Board, spoke in a most interesting way of the 
negro in Washington. The conference was considered 
by all present to be both interesting and instructive. 


The Roosevelt Professorship at Berlin. 
We are of those who have been delighted at the estab- 
lishment of foreign professorships and the interchange of 
professors between the universities of different countries. 
This action has come out of the growing intercommuni- 
cation and sympathy between the nations, and is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. The result of 
it also, in its ultimate fruits, will inevitably be to strengthen 
international amity and good fellowship, and to make 
misunderstanding and war less likely to occur. 

One proviso must of course be added, that is, that the 
men who fill these professorships shall be entirely free to 
express their well-matured opinions on the subjects on 
which they give lectures. If they were to go abroad as 
a sort of tool of home party politics or of home narrow- 
ness and prejudice, with their mouths muzzled, such pro- 
fessorships would only increase the still existing evils of 
international ignorance, bigotry and contempt. They 
would attract only second or third rate men, as men of 
clear thought and conscientiousness would not consent to 
occupy them as intellectual bondmen. 
would soon come to an inglorious end. 

Professor Burgess, Dean of Columbia University, 
lecturing at Berlin as Roosevelt Professor of American 
History and Institutions, had the entire right to give in 


In this way they 


his own name 
his candid opinion of the status of the Monroe Doctrine, 
or any other American political doctrine or policy coming 
within the range of his discussion, whether his opinion 
was in accord with that of President Roosevelt or not. 
The name of the professorship has nothing whatever to 
do with the opinions of the man after whom it was 
named, unless it was so stipulated in the foundation. It 
is amazing that any body should ever have believed 





and, moreover, it-was his duty to give - 


the press report that a scholar of Professor Burgess’s 
standing had given out that his opinions as expressed in 
the lecture on the Monroe Doctrine and the Protective 


Tariff were those of President Roosevelt. When will 


the press quit circulating such flagrant absurdities ? 

The action of the American “colony” in Berlin in 
practically outlawing Professor Burgess deserves the 
unqualified reprobation of all true Americans. 
“volonials ” have exhibited in a very bad form, if the re- 
ports of their conduct be true, that spirit of national party 
narrowness, conceit and intolerance which has been the 
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prolific source of international distrust and hostility in the 
past, as well as of disunity and strife at home. It is not 
thus that national greatness and honor are promoted or 
international friendship and concord strengthened. 

We can conceive of nothing that would do more to 
clear the international air and bring about good feeling 
and intelligent respect among the nations than a body 
of learned professors in these foreign and exchange 
chairs freely discussing the great problems of national 
and international interest and frankly conveying back 
and forth their impressions of the comparative merits and 
demerits of the constitutions, policies, institutions and 
customs of the two countries. When Professor Pea- 
body of Harvard came back from his course of lectures 
at Berlin last year, he frankly told us that some of our 
floating notions of the German Emperor and people 
were quite erroneous, and that they were not the aggres- 
sive and belligerent lot that many Americans suppose. 
Ought he to have kept silent about this, for fear of 
wounding our patriotic sensibilities? Our patriotism 
ought to have got sufficiently beyond the stage of child- 
ishness to be willing to be instructed and rectified in 
matters of this kind, either by Professor Peabody on 
this side of the water or by Dean Burgess on the other, or 
at any rate to keep in a good humor while listening to 
the opinions of distinguished educators whose views 
differ from our own. 

Editorial Notes. 

Dr. Darby in his able paper, “ A Year’s 
Record of International Arbitration,” read 
before the Conference of the International 
Law Association at Berlin on the 2d of 
October, called attention to the fact that not a single 
new case had come before the Hague Court during the 
year. This, he said, had been regretted by some, and 
seemed to be an evidence of retrogression. But it must 
be remembered, he declared, that the Court is a creature 
of yesterday, and that its employment is entirely depen- 
dent on the will of the nations having differences be- 
tween them. But beyond these grounds given by Dr. 
Darby there is a still more significant reason why no 
case has gone to the Court the past year. There has 
been no controversy to refer to the Court. This may 
seem to be an overdrawn statement; but it states the 
truth of the case in sufliciently accurate terms. The 
Moroccan difficulty, it is true, might have been carried 
to The Hague, but it was of such a political nature as to 
make another form of pacific adjustment seem wiser- 
The existence of the International, Court does not take 
from diplomacy its peace-making function, nor render 
settlement by conference improper. Indeed, the exist- 
ence of the Court has strengthened this function of 
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diplomacy and made it more certain to be successful in 
the pacific adjustment of disputes. Again, many of the 
grounds of serious dispute between the nations have 
been permanently removed. The important boundary 
controversies have been nearly everywhere disposed of, 
and little trouble is likely ever again to arise from this 
source. Furthermore, the nations are very much more 
disposed than formerly to maintain peaceful relations 
with each other and to avoid occasions of quarrel. All 
these grounds must be taken into account in judging the 
absence of cases from the Hague Court during the year. 
The fact that the tribunal has had nothing to do is one 
of the most encouraging features of the situation. Law 
suits, whether municipal or international, do not repre- 
sent the highest form of civilization, and we ought cer- 
tainly all to rejoice at any indications of the approach of 
an era when they will have been left behind. The best 
work, possibly, that the Hague Court can do is, by the 
effect of its simple existence, to keep itself permanently 
out of business. 





The cable told us the other day that 
the British battleship Dreadnaught had 
carried out her gun trials in the open sea 
off Portsmouth, with the most satisfactory results. Offi- 
cers of the highest rank and experienced in ordnance 
matters were present. After the tests of the lighter 
guns, the Dreadnaught fired her ten and twelve-inch 
guns, first singly, then in pairs, and finally all eight of 
them, composing her broadside, simultaneously. Each 
gun was loaded with the full service charge of two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds of cordite and an eight 
hundred and fifty-pound projectile. The vessel stood 
the strain of the enormous broadside splendidly. There 
was not the slightest disturbance to her structure, and 
only slight damage to the lighter fittings of her super- 
structure. The admiralty officials were said to be most 
pleased with the outcome of the trials, and they and 
their friends began at once to urge the building of some 
four more of the terrible monsters. What matters it to 
them that the brief tests alone of the Dreadnaught that 
day cost the British taxpayers probably not less than 
seven or eight thousand pounds, to say nothing of the 
immense cost of her annual maintenance. They must 
have their big and ever bigger fleet, though the whole 
nation be brought to hunger and rags. Their eagerness 
to have several more Dreadnaughts immediately con- 
structed was probably not wholly professional. They 
knew that the United States Congress had already 
voted for a big battleship to go the English monster 
“one better” and that the Japanese government had 
planned a still mightier sea-dog. 
meets again this month, the navy promoters will be out 
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in full force begging for the three more “ Skeered-o’- 
nothin’s” which they could not get ordered last year. 
England’s fleet of Dreadnaughts, present and pro- 
spective, and Japan’s proposed mightiest of the mighty 
ships will trouble their slumbers, and frighten them into 
spasms of patriotic fear for the safety of the country! 
And then, if they can lobby it through, we shall have 
some more gigantic war vessels, and then England some 
more, and Japan some more, and Germany some, and so 


on ad infinitum! Have these men no sense of humor? 





It is usual at the annual Lord Mayor’s 
banquet at the Guild Hall, London, for the 
Prime Minister to make a public statement 
The occasion is 


Indications 
of Peace. 


as to the condition of foreign affairs. 
therefore always looked forward to with great interest. 
This year the Prime Minister, on account of the great 
bereavement which has befallen him, was not able to be 
at the banquet, given on the 9th of November; the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, the leader of the Government in the House 
of Lords, therefore represented the Prime Minister in 
the speaking. After alluding to the satisfactory results 
of the Algeciras Conference, by which the “ feeling of the 
safety of the peace of Europe had been strengthened,” 
Lord Ripon said: “I am very glad to be able, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to tell you that at the present moment the indications 
are happily for peace amongst the powers of the world. 
[Cheers.] I hold that the friendships and alliances of 
this country, to which we firmly adhere, are in no wise 
likely to lead to any difficulties with other nations. We 
wish to be on friendly terms with all, and I believe that 
all wish to be on friendly terms with us. [Cheers.] 
Although, as I have said, since we entered upon office 
the general peace of the world has been maintained, you 
will remember that at an early period there arose a small 
cloud in the East, and that certain difficulties sprang up 
in respect to the boundary between Turkey and Egypt. 
Those difficulties have disappeared, and a satisfactory 
arrangement—an honorable arrangement—has been come 
to in regard to that matter. 
is no necessity for inquiring into the nature of the diffi- 





In those circumstances there 
culties which have arisen in regard to it. We may well 
rest content that a question fraught undoubtedly with 
serious possibilities has been permanently disposed of. 
Our determination not to allow the position of Egypt 
to be in any way impaired or infringed is perfectly free, 
I need hardly say, from any aggressive intention.” 





Speaking at the Thanksgiving dinner of 
Ambassador 


. * ERC GE pelt GOES OP 
aids Seesbenn. the American Society in London, at which 


five hundred guests were present, Ambas- 
sador Reid predicted an early settlement of the New- 
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foundland controversy. Referring to the Hague Con- 
ference, he said it now seemed possible that the New 
World might speak with one voice at The Hague in 
favor of checking the growth of armaments and against 
the collection of private debts by force. There was like- 
wise reason to hope, he said, that the two branches of 
the English-speaking race would also act as one. Com- 
ing from one in Mr. Reid’s position, who evidently is 
inspired from Washington, this utterance discloses the 
fact that great work is being done behind the diplomatic 
curtain in preparation for the coming Hague Conference. 
It is the first official, or semi-official, hint which we have 
had that our government is preparing solidly to support 
the British government in its powerful move for limita- 
tion of armaments. If this occurs, no power on earth 
will be able to stand out against the proposal to check 
the further growth of armaments, which already has the 
cordial support of the governments of France, Italy and 
Austria. The New World speaking with one voice, and 
that in harmony with the united voice of at least four of 
the great powers of Europe, and certainly of all the 
smaller European powers — one may, without exhibiting 
any symptoms of an “over-wrought imagination,” take 
this as an assurance that some more big dreams are on 
the eve of realization. Mr. Reid’s utterance is the most 
encouraging and inspiring word that has been heard in 
the field of international affairs since the British Prime 
Minister made his famous speech at the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference last July. 





At the Thanksgiving evening dinner of 

Initiative Belongs the American colony in Paris, at which 
to America. ai 3 

Ambassador McCormick presided, a no- 

table speech was made by Senator d’Estournelles de 

Constant, president of the French Interparliamentary 


Group. He pointed out the present growing demand 
for the limitation of the enormous armaments now 


weighing down the countries of Europe, and the timidity 
of the powers to take the initiative in this direction. He 
declared that this initiative naturally fell to America. 
After eulogizing President Roosevelt for his initiative 
in issuing the call for the Conference, and for his other 
services to the cause, Senator d’Estournelles expressed 
his conviction that if President Roosevelt had the courage 
to submit to the Hague Conference a definite proposi- 
tion along this line, France, Great Britain and Italy 
would support him, and that even Germany, contrary to 
the prevailing belief, would welcome the proposal. The 


Senator predicted that, even if the coming Hague Con- 
ference did not accomplish this, yet five years would see 
a limitation of armaments and the world on the high 
road to the full realization of the dream of arbitration as 
It seems to us that, 


a substitute for the horrors of war. 
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after what the British government has already done in 
proposing to bring the whole subject before the Hague 
Conference, it belongs to that government to bring 
forward a definite proposition as to the method by which 
limitation of armaments may be secured. We should, of 
course, be greatly pleased to see our government do this. 
Indeed, several of the powers might with equal pro- 
priety bring forward plans. But the government which 
leads the way in making clear and definite proposals for 
limitation and reduction of armaments will have won 
for itself everlasting honor. 





In his great speech at Glasgow, on the 
13th of October, on the “ Extent of the 
British Empire, Its Nature and Obliga- 
tions,” the British Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, 
uttered the following wise words about the dangers of 
war: 

“We must regard war, not as a thing to glory in, but 
as the saddest of all the sad necessities, when it is really 
necessary, and as the grossest imaginable outrage on 
human nature if it can by any possible honorable means 
be averted, It has meant ruin to many nations and has 
been the main cause of the destruction of great empires. 
The late war that we had in South Africa concerned 
half a million or a million, at the outset, of a white pop- 
ulation. We entered upon it. It cost us £220,000,000 
and it has been the means of putting back commerce 
and industry in a degree which is not yet ended. If 
we have two or three more wars of that kind, however 
justifiable they may be, I tell you it will sink this coun- 
try from the position of a first-rate power into the posi- 
tion of a second or even a third-rate power.” 

If statesmen and other public men in all the nations 
held and promulgated such views as these as to the in- 
evitable dangers of war, there would be no more “ neces- 
sary war.” The necessity of any war to-day is not in 
the war itself, nor in the pretended justifying causes of 
it, but only in the minds of the men of state or of the 
people who do not know or will not acknowledge that 
there is now an honorable way for the settlement of all 
international controversies without going through the 
pathway of blood and economic ruin. 





Dangers 
of War. 





The cordial understanding between 
England and France is steadily being 
strengthened by the social visits of promi- 
nent representative persons and organizations. The visit 
of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Walter Vaughan 
Morgan, and the members of the City Corporation of 
London to Paris in the middle of October, on the invi- 
tation of the Municipal Council of Paris, was an affair 
of unusual significance. The Lord Mayor and his com- 
panions were received with expressions of the most cordial 
and genuine friendship by the municipal authorities of 
Paris, by the members of the French government and 
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by the people in general. At the lunch given in honor 
of the guests by Mr. Leon Bourgeois, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bourgeois declared that “the cordial 
understanding which Paris was celebrating at the mo- 
ment was not alone the result of an agreement between 
the two governments, but also the conscious rapproche- 
ment of two public opinions, the intelligent coming 
together of the wills of two great nations equally devoted 
to the cause of civilization and human progress. That 
was what gave to the entente cordiale between England 
and France its profound significance; that was what 
made it a powerful guaranty for the peace of the world.” 
The Lord Mayor affirmed his conviction that the era of 
universal peace was approaching ; that its apotheosis was 
already visible. This memorable visit was followed by 
that of a delegation of one hundred and seventy members 
of the International Commercial Association of the City 
of London, as the guests of the Republican Committee 
of Commerce and Industry of Paris. This delegation of 
Englishmen of Commerce visited also Sevres, Lyons and 
Marseilles, and met with a very cordial reception in all 
the cities which they visited. Our distinguished co- 
worker, Sir Thomas Barclay, whose efficient labors in 
bringing about the conclusion of the Anglo-French Arbi- 
tration Treaty in 1903 are so well remembered, seems to 
have played a leading part in bringing about these recent 
visits. 





Among the wars of the past century 
none were more wicked and odious than 
Great Britain’s Opium War with China 
in 1841-2. Judge William Jay said of it at the time that 
it was “one of the most dishonorable and detestable 
wars that had ever stained her annals.” The disastrous 
results of this war, in the corruption and degradation of 
the Chinese people through the use of opium, have gone 
on for more than sixty years. All humane people will 
rejoice that a serious attempt is now to be made to bring 
the shame to anend. The present British government 
declared, soon after coming to power, that if China 
really wished to put an end to the opium traffic and 
practice, she should have the opportunity to do so. 
The response of the Chinese government has been 
speedy and unequivocal. Here is the Imperial edict of 
the government issued on the 20th of September, decree- 
ing the abolition of opium throughout the Empire within 
ten years: 

«« Ever since the opium prohibitions were relaxed this 
current poison has spread over almost the whole of China. 
Those who smoke it waste time, neglect cheir business, 
injure their persons, and ruin their families. The ever- 
increasing poverty and weakness of the past few dec- 
ades are really owing to this, and it is impossible to use 
language too strong in speaking of it. The Imperial 
government having now definitely made up its mind to 
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strengthen itself by every means in its power, its imme- 
diate duty is to issue a warning notice to the people of 
China with a view to their pulling themselves manfully 
together, so that they may get rid of this depraved hahit 
and tread the paths of prosperity and peace. A period 
of ten years is hereby fixed within which the evil of 
opium, both foreign and native, must be utterly eradi- 
cated. As to how the strictest prohibitions to smoke 
may be best framed, and how the cultivation of the 
poppy may be best prevented, respectively, the Cheng- 
wu-ch’u (the recently established Council of Govern- 
ment) is hereby directed to draw up regulations and 
submit them to the Throne.” 

That utterance will become historic. It represents 
the fixed attitude of the Chinese government from the 
very first. We believe that the effort will be successful, 
though it will take a long time, probably much more 
than ten years, to undo the havoc of sixty deadly years. 
Great credit for the step which has been taken is due to 
the anti-opium workers of Great Britain who have year 
after year kept their solemn and earnest protest against 
the great iniquity before the eyes and the conscience of 
the British government. 





It is announced from Paris that a group 
of 1800 (probably a mistake for 180) 
Frenchmen and women will visit Berlin at 
the approaching Christmas, on the invitation of the Ber- 
lin peace workers. The French deputation will remain 
at the German capital for three days. The Berlin so- 
cieties and the people of the city are preparing to give 
the visitors a warm reception — not, however, in the 
military sense of that expression. Among the festivi- 
ties which are to attend the visit will be a Franco-Ger- 
man banquet at the Zodlogical Gardens. Two dis- 
tinguished French women, Madame Séverine and 
Madame Flammarion, will be the 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who knows doubtless 
something about the origin of the invitation, will go with 
the visitors, and while at Berlin will distribute to the 
German workmen who took part in the work of rescue 
at the time of the Courritres mine disaster the French 
medal which has been prepared as a souvenir of this 
noble act of international friendship. The French 
liberal journals, says LZ’ Universel, express the hope that 
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this visit will contribute much toward a genuine rep- 
prochement of the two peoples. 





The labor organizations are throwing 
their weight more and more into the scale 
in favor of the peace of the world. At 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Minneapolis on November 15, James Duncan, first vice- 


The Workers 
and Peace. 


president of the organization, secured the adoption of an 
important resolution asking that the Convention go on 
record as favoring lasting peace among the nations, on 
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the ground that universal and constant peace contributes 
directly and lastingly to the welfare of the working 
classes. The resolution asked that the influence of the 
American Federation of Labor be brought to bear on the 
President and members of Congress to secure the co- 
operation of the powers at the coming Hague Conference 
in establishing the immunity of private property at sea 
in time of war, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
a periodic congress of the nations, and the impartial 
investigation of all differences that may arise before 
hostilities are resorted to. This action recalls that of 
the Central Labor Union of Boston in September, in 
protesting vigorously against the President’s naval parade 
on Labor Day. In the letter of protest sent by Mr. 
Abrahams, Secretary of the Union, to Secretary Bona- 
parte, it was urged that big navies “are chiefly a menace 
and not a protection to the world,” that “they are not 
for a moment to be considered as police,” that the men 
who have to fight the battles and “give their bodies as 
food for powder” “are going presently to demand that 
common sense and the new spirit of internationalism be 
substituted for time-worn traditions, prejudices and sus- 
, 


picions fomented by a jingo press.” “ Justice,” Secre- 


tary Abrahams says, “is more important than peace, | 


and it is precisely because machine guns and submarines 
are not judicial instruments that this age of reason must 
That is the 
voice of the workingmen of this country, anc they will 


banish war as we have banished the duel.” 


see to it, in the language of Mr. Abrahams’ letter, that 
“any political party which hopes long to retain the 
support of the workingmen must get over the big navy 





craze.” 
It grieves us sorely to have to record 
le A. ' 
io Sue the death of La Salle A. Maynard, who 
Maynard. A 


passed away at Claremont, Cal., on the th 
of November. The peace cause can ill spare him just 
now. He was a man of extraordinary insight into the 
root principles of the movement, of tireless energy in 
working to advance it, and of large practical sense in his 
methods of work. Weremember well the first time that 
he came in touch with the movement, on its practical 
side, at the Mohonk Conference, some five years ago, 
and how quickly, without a second lesson, he saw and 
accepted gladly his duty towards it. From that time to 
the day of his death he threw himself without stint into 
every possible line of effort to advance the cause. He 
served on the Mohonk Press Committee year after year ; 
he turned his Press Bureau in New York into an agency 
for the distribution of strong articles and the latest in- 
formation among a large number of the best weekly 
journals; as one of the editors of Leslie's Weekly, he 


used his position, to the fullest extent possible, for the 


advocacy of arbitration and international goodwill and 
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peace; he organized meetings, got the subject discussed 
by clubs and church societies, gave addresses himself, 
helped to prepare debates among school boys, etc. It is 
rare that any man does more or better service in so short 
atime. Mr. Maynard had for many years been in deli- 
cate health, and went from place to place to try to recover 
his strength. But his body was not able to support his 
marvelously active spirit, which seemed all the more 
eager and determined to do its utmost, realizing the 
brevity of its earthly opportunity. And he has left 
behind him a memory fragrant with Christian grace and 
beauty, and inspiring to noble service by reason of his 
brave, manly devotion to the highest good of the world. 
Universal peace is nearer because of his work. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, the well known 
speaker and writer of Lafayette, Ind., thus 
tells the story of her conversion to inter- 
J.ast summer she was re- 


A Good 
Example. 


est in the peace movement : 
quested to speak on “ The World’s Peace” at an East- 
ern Chautauqua. She replied that she knew nothing of 
the subject, and so must decline. “Then find out some- 
thing,” the Committee said; “we shall not excuse you.” 
She began to study the subject, and at once became 
She prepared and delivered the de- 
Returning home, she 


deeply interested. 
sired address at the Chautauqua. 
opened her parlors for an address on the subject to a 
hundred or more ladies of the city, many of whom be- 
came warmly interested in the subject. She was soon 
afterward invited to give an address at the Soldiers’ 
Home in Lafayette to over eight hundred old soldiers. 
This she did, and the result was a unanimous vote of 
the audience in favor of arbitration and disarmament. 
The report of her address given in the Lafayette Leader 
shows her to be a forceful speaker, and to have made 
excellent progress in the mastery of the subject for one 
who knew nothing about it a year ago! Mrs. Gougar is 
to speak on this great issue in several of the churches 
of her city during the coming weeks. We imagine 
that there are many intelligent, prominent women, in 
other parts of the country, just like Mrs. Gougar, ignor- 
ant of the most remarkable humane movement of mod- 
ern times, and uninterested in it only because they have 
never taken the time to examine the subject. We hope 
that her example may be followed by hundreds, nay 
thousands, of American women. Even women who can 
neither speak in public nor write an article for a paper, 
can easily get together a dozen or twenty women and 
hold a parlor peace meeting. 
—_— 

The death of Baron Pirquet, member of the Austrian 
Parliament, on the 20th of October, has taken away one 
of the most faithful and ardent of the friends of arbi- 
tration and Peace in Europe. He was the founder of 
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the Austrian group of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
had for fifteen years taken part in all the Interparlia- 
mentary Conferences. The Conference at Vienna in 
1903, one of the best of the series, was organized by him. 
He was a man of ability, energy and rare kindliness of 
spirit. 
<—<o 

Brevities. 
. . . Sir Howard Vincent, a prominent member of the 
British Interparliamentary Group, presented to President 
Roosevelt on the 7th of October, on behalf of the 
Interparliamentary Union, a silver medal bearing the 
likeness of King Edward, and inscribed “ King Edward 
the Peacemaker.” 
. . « Theannual meeting of the British Congregational 
Union, held at Wolverhampton on the 18th of October, 
voted, “with great enthusiasm,” the following resolu- 
tion: “This assembly has pleasure in reaffirming its 
support of the principle of international peace and 
amity, and in expressing its satisfaction with the preva- 
lent sentiment in their favor. It records its warm and 
loyal appreciation of the continued efforts of his Majesty 
the King to promote the peace of the world, and of the 
fact that they have been so strongly supported both by 
the policy and the speeches of the Premier and the atti- 
tude and temper of the present Parliament. It thanks 
his Majesty’s government for their declared purpose of 
supporting the inclusion of pacific measures in the pro- 
gram of the next Hague Conference, especially that of 
a general reduction of armaments, and it earnestly 
wishes their efforts success.” 
... The Methodist Magazine and Review, Toronto, 
Canada, prints in its October number a very able sermon 
on “ Peace,” preached by Rev. Willard T. Perrin, Ph.D., 
of Melrose, Mass., in the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, 
on August 19, 1996. It gives a fine summing up of 
the present strength and prospects of the world-peace 
movement, which is now rapidly commanding the re- 
spect and support of all candid thinking men. 
. . - In her nineteenth annual report as superintendent 
of the Department of Peace and Arbitration of the 
National W. C. T. U., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey (Win- 
throp Centre, Me.), says that four new States — North 
Dakota, Montana, Kentucky and Mississippi — have 
adopted their Peace Department the past year, and that 
the work is now organized in twenty-nine States and 
the District of Columbia. The detailed reports from 
the different States show increased efforts and a widen- 
ing and deepening interest in the cause. In many of 
the unorganized States much good peace work is done 
by various local W. C. T. U.’s. 
; In an article on “ War and Social Economy,” in 
the October number of The Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, lra W. Howerth, of the University of Chicago, 
declares that “a large navy, instead of being a war pre- 
ventive, is a war provocative; instead of being insurance 
against war, it is the next thing to assurance of war. 
Arms beget arrogance, and arrogance embroilment. 
This is recognized as true of the individual: it is true 
also of the nation. Our best insurance against war is 
justice, fair dealing, modesty, moderation, courteous 
consideration of the rights and claims of other nations, 
and charity for their weaknesses.” That is gospel truth 
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of the highest order, and the article contains much more 
of the same kind. 

. . » The Humane Education Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Club has just sent out a circular to all parts of the 
State calling attention to the fact that humane education 
is compulsory in all public schools, primary and grammar, 
and recommending, among other things, that Peace Day, 
the 18th of May, be approved by all county school 
superintendents and observed with appropriate exercises 
in the schools. 

. . « Rev. John S. Merrick, who died suddenly at 
Corrina, Minnesota, October 25, at the age of 79, was 
one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing friends that 
the peace cause has ever had. His whole mind and 
heart were in it. There was no sacrifice that he would 
not undergo to promote it. Having almost no means at 
his command, he frequently walked from place to place 
in his work of trying to awaken interest in the subject. 
In fact, he had at the time of his death walked more than 
four thousand miles in prosecuting his peace labors. 
He greatly rejoiced at the recent progress and prospects 
of the cause, and nearly always ended his letters with 
some ejaculation of delight or hope in regard to the 
movement. He had for many years taken subscriptions 
to the ApvocaTe oF Peace, and for membership in the 
American Peace Society, the centre of his work being 
part of the time Chicago and part Minneapolis. He was 
engaged in this work at the time of his death. 

After a lengthy discussion of the subject of anti- 
militarism at Limoges, France, on the 4th of November, 
the Socialist Congress rejected a motion made by Gus- 
tave Hervé, favoring insurrection on the part of con- 
scripts in case of an outbreak of war, and adopted a 
resolution by M. Vaillant calling on the Socialists of all 
nations to labor for the prevention of warfare by efforts 
to secure the suppression of permanent armies through 
legislation. 

The following resolution was unanimously and 
heartily adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association : 

** Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation expresses its earnest desire that the government of 
the United States support in its entirety the recommendations 
of the last Interparliamentary Union regarding the subjects 
to be favorably considered at the Second Hague Conference, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Elihu Root.”’ 

: The British Trade Unions Congress, which met at 
Liverpool in September, voted the following resolution : 

‘* The Congress of the Trade Unions gives its sincere and 
constant support to the institution of arbitration for the pacitic 
settlement of international controversies. It protests ener- 
getically against the progressive increase of armaments and 
the insidious attempts to introduce in England the conscrip- 
tion or some other form of obligatory military service, which 
would be contrary to the interests of the working classes and 
favorable to the creation of « warlike spirit, in the highest de- 
gree dangerous to the peace of the world.”’ 

The Arbitration Committee of the Columbus (Obio) 
Board of Trade has planned its campaign of work for the 
year. The Committee met last month at the home of its 
Chairman, W.A. Mahoney. Prominent among the mem- 
bers present were Mr. Jones, the State Commissioner of 
Schools, J. A. Shawan, Superintendent of the Columbus 
Schools, and W. O. Thompson, president of the Ohio 
State University. The Committee renewed its offer of 
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850 for prizes for the three best essays by students of the 
State University. The State Commissioner of Schools 
engaged to issue a circular letter to the schools of Ohio 
recommending the observance of the 18th of May again 
next spring. 


The last report of Miss Hobhouse, which has just 
reached us, shows that her efforts to promote the restora- 
tion and prosperity of the Boer homes in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colonies through Home Industries 
are meeting with most encouraging success. Persons 
who would like to aid in this noble and truly pacific 
effort to repair as far as may be the ruin wrought by 
the South African War, and who wish detailed informa- 
tion of Mixs Hobhouse’s work, should write to the sec- 
retary of the committee, Mrs. Warr, 16 Earl’s Terrace, 
Kensington Road, London, W. 


The Milwaukee President 
Roosevelt’s dictum that “the best way to secure peace 
is to learn to shoot straight,” proposes the substitution of 
straight thinking for straight shooting in the peace pre- 
scription. The Sentinel is doing excellent guard duty. 


Sentinel, discussing 


... Ina recent speech before the Manchester Reform 
Club, Mr. Winston Churchill, of the British Cabinet, 
alluding to the beginning of reduction of armaments 
which the present British government has effected, said : 

“« When we go to the Hague Conference next year, as we 
are going, — that beneficent Conference which holds high 
up above the nations the hope of international peace and 
of some better arrangements than keeping so many mil- 
lions of men ready to cut each other’s throats, — we shall 
be able to say to Europe that we have taken this definite 
step, and to say: ‘If you, for your parts, will take a simi- 
lar step we will at once go further [cheers] on that up- 
ward path which leads away from the morass of wasteful 
expenditure, ruinous employment of civil and _ scien- 
tific energy, in which we had become so deeply involved 
in past generations. 


: An international wireless telegraph treaty was 
signed at Berlin on November 3. The document was 
signed by all the powers; but the special article con- 
taining the United States proposal that intercommuni- 
cation between ship and ship be obligatory was not 
signed by Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Persia 
and Portugal. The United States delegates declined to 
make any compromise on the matter, and stood firmly for 
free intercommunication. They were supported by the 
great majority of the delegates. The Congress has been 
a most important one. Wireless telegraphy is likely to 
prove a great international pacifier. 


The Gazette (London) thinks that 
considerable progress might in time be made “in the 
matter of limitation of armaments if it became a regu- 
lar practice in diplomacy to communicate the proposed 
naval or military budgets in private to other powers 
with a view to their reduction by consent Jefore they 
became public. Then the thing might be done and fin- 
ished before the public, the newspapers or the professors 
got wind of it,” and spoiled the thing. 


We stminster 


, The international debate at Cambridge University 
last June between French and English students on the 
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question “ Whether a government may declare war with- 
out the consent of the people,” is to be followed by 
another Anglo-French students’ debate at the coming 
Christmas. A deputation of students from Cambridge 
will go to Paris, and the debate will take place in the 
Grand Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. The subject is 
not yet announced, but it will be some actual inter- 
national question, possibly that of limitation of armaments. 


. The Committee of the General Netherlands Peace 
League has addressed a petition to Queen Wilhelmina 
asking her to use her influence to have placed on the 
program of the coming Hague Conference the subject of 
a general treaty of obligatory arbitration for all the gov- 
ernments that will be represented at the Conference. 
This subject is awakening great interest everywhere. 


Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, author of the re- 
cently published book, “ World-Organization,” has pre- 
pared a lecture entitled “The World Republic,” which 
he is ready to give before clubs and other organizations 
desiring to hear this important subject discussed. Mr. 
Bridgman’s book is one of the most thorough and valu- 
able studies of this important subject of world federation 
that has been made, and his lecture follows similar lines. 
He is a good speaker, both interesting and instructive, 
and will give any audience of live, up-to-date men and 
women satisfaction. For dates and terms address him 
at the State House, Boston, Mass. 


At the opening of the winter course of lectures 
on social and political questions at the London Tribune's 
rendezvous on Bouverie Street, last month, Mr. H. S. 
Perris spoke on “Militarism in England; its Ways 
and Means.” He contended that militarism was es- 
sentially a terrorist doctrine. It stood for distrust of 
moral forces and of legal methods. The British army 
and navy budgets had grown to the menacing figure of 
nearly seventy million pounds sterling annually in time of 
peace. But in spite of the frantic efforts of the physical- 
force party, backed by contractors, ship builders and manu- 
facturers of arms, the day of militarism, he declared, was 
passing, because of the rapid and unprecedented growth of 
international solidarity. 


ass! Rev. Walter Walsh, the author of “The Moral 
Damage of War” (Ginn & Co., Boston), and one of 
the strongest and most courageous peace men anywhere 
to be found, has just been elected a member of the City 
Council of Dundee, Scotland, leading the poll. Mr. 
W alsh’s powerful addresses at the Boston Peace Congress 
two years ago are well remembered, and all his friends 
hereabouts extend their warmest congratulations on his 
election. 


Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D. D., president of the 
Chicago Peace Society, some time ago issued a strong 
and urgent call to the ministers of Chicago and the 
State of Illinois to devote the first Sunday of October 
to a sermon on world-peace. The Society has held a 
number of meetings this autumn, and added some new 
names to its membership. A good deal of interest has 
been manifested where work has been done. The Society 
is doing what it can to promote the observance of Peace 
Sunday this month, though its work is much interfered 
with by Dr. Thomas’s illness and absence from the city. 
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An Appeal to Ministers and Churches. 


The following appeal, prepared by a committee of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society, has been sent 
to all the leading religious journals in the United States 
and to many other papers, with the hope that it may 
come to the knowledge of the entire religious public in 


the country. 
A NEW 

Within ten years a change has come about in the inter- 
relation of the nations of the world, more radical and 
far-reaching than anything hitherto known in thousands 
of years. Heretofore it has been assumed that, at least 
in the last resort, nations must fight one another. They 
must, therefore, always stand ready to resist or even to 
attack. We have now, for the first time in history, an 
established and general court of the world, soon to be 
suitably housed, before which not merely slight issues, 
but the gravest questions touching the life of nations 
may be honorably brought and adjudicated with such 
likelihood of essential justice to both sides in the issue as 
was never before possible by the old-fashioned arbitra- 
ment of the sword. This change of international rela- 
tions, now in full view, is only analogous to the transition 
in an eatlier period from the barbarous method of the 
duel, or trial by ordeal of battle, to the habitual orderly 
processes of civilized courts. In this case, as in the 
other, the use of the new method means the utter disuse 
of the old, with its fearful cost of blood and treasure and 
its outrageous injustices. 

An urgent need is at once created to acquaint the 
peoples of the world with the full significance of the new 
movement now under way. Only the few yet realize 
that there is no occasion or excuse, provided the legiti- 
mate provisions of the first Hague Conference are fairly 
put into operation, for any more wars among civilized 
nations. Slavery is already an anachronism which no 
one expects to see revived. There is every reason to 
believe that war is to be numbered with slavery and 
dueling. The immediate necessity is to bring this fact 
home to the knowledge of all the people in every country. 

Various efforts are already on foot to establish needful 
publicity and awaken general interest. First, there is a 
great Interparliamentary Union, consisting of many 
hundreds of the active members of the Parliaments of 
the world, including our own Congress, who are in 
league to promote the cause of international arbitration. 
Another series of organizations is composed of business 
men and Boards of Trade in cities. In the United 
States about one hundred Boards of Trade are already 
committed in favor of the new method of justice as com- 
pared with the old method of violence. Moreover, the 
Labor Unions are giving their attention to this move- 
ment. The working men have discovered that war hits 
them with peculiar hardship. Its conditions are always 
tyrannous towards the poor. The Unions promise to 
throw the enormous force of their influence in the 


STAGE IN CIVILIZATION, 


direction of stopping war. 

The organizations of business men, of parliamentarians 
and of working men are looking forward to the establish- 
ment of an International Congress, or Parliament, which 
shall discuss, if not actually legislate upon, the subjects 
of com mon interest to all nations. 


It is believed that 
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any general recommendations of such a World Congress, 
with a view to the common welfare, would soon be taken 
up by public opinion, and, so far as they were reasonable, 
would come to have, through growing usage, the force 
of law. 

It is now proposed to establish a Press Bureau which 
shall serve to gather and convey interesting and popular 
matter favorable to the cause of arbitration and peace as 
against the use of violence. It is also proposed to hold 
public meetings and national conferences from time to 
time in the principal cities of the United States, as such 
meetings are now held in France and England, for the 
awakening of public interest in the new movement. This 
work is also entering the schools and colleges. The 
young people are to know, as a requisite part of their 
education, the greatness of the change in the relationship 
of nations, which is henceforth to alter the course of the 
history of the world. Ancient history was the chronicle 
of wars. History is going to be the story of humanity 
and civilization. 

This new movement calls for help in money and sym- 
pathy. A few thousands of dollars expended efficiently 
for several years would soon save the world hundreds of 
millions of dollars now lavished in building warships. 
Better yet, we look confidently for the turn of the tide 
of international feeling from habits of mutual suspicion 
to anormal humane tone of goodwill. We look forward 
to a world where men shall have no occasion to fear or 
hate one another, 

The help of ministers and churches is counted upon in 
the movement for arbitration and justice. The churches 
have new opportunity to do something practical to com- 
pass the object for which they stand. Let every church 
of every name give a hearing on Peace Sunday,— the 
third Sunday in December,—- or at some other conven- 
ient time, to its own minister, or else to some other 
capable speaker, who shall show by illustration and 
object lesson how needless war will be in a truly civ- 
ilized world. Let there also be definite instruction with 
regard to this peculiarly suitable subject in every Sunday 
school. 

The approaching Hague Conference threatens to cre- 
ate a critical moment. Various great subjects will come 
before the Conference; for ir stance, the limitation of 
armaments, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
the immunity of private property at sea from seizure 
by belligerents, the establishment of a World Congress, 
and the provision that hostilities shall in no case begin 
before an opportunity is given for investigation through 
the mediation of one or more friendly powers. The 
British Parliament has already voted with substantial 
unanimity that the first of these great subjects shall 
be urged by their government. The United States 
ought net to be backward in this urgency. There can- 
not be too many influential petitions forwarded to the 
Executive Department at Washington between now and 
the assembling of the Conference at The Hague, asking 
that our government may help make this occasion worthy 
and fruitful, Such popular petitions from churches and 
associations actually did help to make the first Confer- 
ence at The Hague a success. 

A committee of men of various religious names has 
been appointed by friends of this movement. The com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from those in all parts of the 
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country who will co-operate with them in any way. 
They will be glad to have any money help, and will 
acknowledge it in due form and try to use it with the 
best economy. They will try to arrange for furnishing 
speakers or lecturers. Their chairman is Rev. James L. 
Tryon, who may be addressed at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. This statement is being sent to all the religious 
papers in the country, as well as to many others, with 
the hope that it may be given a generous editorial notice 
for the sake of the common cause which all religious 
men desire to serve. 

This circular is approved by the following well-known 
and representative men : 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver; Bishop William 
Lawrence, Boston; Rev. Francis E. Clark, Boston; 
tev. Lyman Abbott, New York; Rev. Teunis 8S. Ham- 
lin, Washington; Dr. William Hayes Ward, New 
York; Rey. Herrick Johnson, Chicago; Prof. Henry 
Van Dyke, Princeton; Pres. William E. Huntington, 
Boston; Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Brooklyn; Rev. R. 8S. MacArthur, New York; Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago; Bishop David H. Greer, 
New York; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia; 
tev. S. F. Hershey, Wooster, O; Pres. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, Tufts College; Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
Boston; Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York. 


> - 


Letter to the President on the Program 
of the Second Hague Conference. 
The following letter was sent by the Directors of the 
American Peace Society to President Roosevelt on the 
27th ult., making suggestions as to subjects which should 


occupy a prominent place on the program of the 


approaching Hague Conference: 


THEODORE RoosEVELT, 
President of the United States. 

Dear Sir: The Directors of the American Peace 
Society, in common with their fellow citizens of the 
whole country, believe that the foundations of peace 
among the nations, which were established by the Hague 
Conference of 1899, can be further materially strength- 
ened by the approaching Conference of 1907. 

We appreciate the high service rendered by you in 
taking the initiative in calling the Conference, and in 
throwing the weight of your personal influence and of 
the great position which you occupy to make the Con- 
ference when it meets a conspicuous success, It is our 
wish to support the government in every possible way 
towards this end, and we hope to see the United States 
representatives at the Conference take a leading position 
in its deliberations. 

The demands of an enlightened public opinion on this 
great subject have been expressed in many ways, notably 
through the Interparliamentary Union, the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, the Peace Congresses and many 
other organizations. We venture respectfully, on behalf 
of the American Peace Society, to suggest that the 
following important subjects should constitute a part of 
the program of the Conference, and we hope that the 
delegates from this country may be instructed to use 
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their best efforts to see that these subjects are given 
careful consideration : 

1. The further development of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, and the conclusion of a treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration, as general as possible, to be signed by 
all the powers of the world. 

2. The creation of a periodic congress or parliament 
of the nations, either by making the Hague Conference 
itself permanent, periodic and automatic, or in whatever 
other way the wisdom of the Conference may determine. 

3. The limitation and, if possible, the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement, as proposed by 
the British government and House of Commons, and 
supported by the governments of France and Italy. 

4. The creation of an International Commission for 
the codification of the generally accepted principles of 
international law, and the study and development of 
those principles about which there is disagreement; thus 
raising the law of nations to a higher status than it now 
occupies, and making it a true body of world-law for the 
better guidance of international relations hereafter. 

5. Provision that differences which nations exclude 
from arbitration, because affecting vital interests or na- 
tional honor, shall, before recourse to hostilities, be re- 
ferred for examination to a Commission of Inquiry, who 
shall make a public report of their judgment thereon. 

6. The immunity from capture of all unoffending 
private property at sea in time of war. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

(Signed) Roserr Treat Paine, President. 
Bensamin F. Truesioop, Secretary. 
<siellailiie 
Towards the Patience of God. 
BY EDWIN ARNC:.D BRENHOLTZ. 
We pray for peace, yet passionately urge 

A God of Justice all our wrongs to right, 

Swift and unsparing with unstinted might. 
Were He not wise beyond our pleas that surge 
Presumptuous, — see, all peoples past the verge 

Of e’en a late repentance! Curséd sight 

That on my being brings a lasting blight; 

I ask no righting scourge. 


Away, away! 
Be still, my soul, and view this consequence, 
And learn to leave with God the government 
Of men as well as worlds. Else, woe, thrice woe 
Is me that, selfish, for my flesh’s defense 
I once implored the Power Omnipotent 
To end this wrong whose end I did not know. 
TURNERSVILLE, TEX. 


<> + 


New Minister of Sal- 


Reception of the 
vador and Honduras at Washington. 


In view of the recent war, or attempt at war, in Cen- 
tral America, and the part which our government took 
in restoring peace, our readers will be interested to see 
the speeches made at the reception of the Minister from 
Salvador and Honduras at Washington on the 6th of 


October. In presenting his credentials to President 
Roosevelt, Dr. José Rosa Pecas said : 

“Most Excetteny Mr. Presipenr: I have the 
honor to place in your hands the autograph letters which 
aceredit me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
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Plenipotentiary of Salvador and Honduras to the govern- 
ment of Your Excellency. 

“One of the main objects of the mission with which [ 
have been entrusted is that of reiterating to you the pro- 
found gratitude of both peoples and governments for the 
noble interest with which you endeavored to conciliate 
the republics of Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala, then 
unhappily at war, and stopped the further shedding of 
the blood of brothers and the waste of energies which 
should be exclusively applied to the peaceful and fruitful 
labors of progress. 

“For causes that I shall not mention here, we had al- 
ready taken up arms and entered upon the dire struggle, 
when, actuated by especial sympathy toward the people 
of Central America, you vouchsafed your powerful medi- 
ation, brought forth the most weighty arguments in 
behalf of reconciliation and paved the way for the honor- 
able conclusion effected by the peace convention signed 
on board the American cruiser Warblehead, which you 
so generously placed at our disposal. Thus have you, 
sir, once more fulfilled the lofty purpose of your wise 
policy in the sole interest of the peace of the world. In 
pointing out this praiseworthy course, you have served 
the great widespread interests of the American people; 
you have fulfilled the mission that becomes the ruler of 
one of the most powerful nations of the earth, and grati- 
fied your aspirations after great statesmanship by conse- 
crating your best efforts to the cause of universal 
brotherhood. 

“The other object of my mission is to draw closer, if 
that were possible, the ties of friendship that bind Sal- 
vador and Honduras to the United States of America, 
and to do everything that can promote their commercial 
relations. 

“ As you well know, those republics are coming daily 
into closer contact with your great country; mutual in- 
terests are created that demand a better knowledge of 
the respective agencies that will make them more fruit- 
ful and permanent. 

“The governments which I represent, mindful always 
of the welfare of their citizens and zealous in the cause 
of national progress, desire—and on this point I have 
received my most emphatic instructions — that the Ameri- 
can nation acquire a true knowledge of Salvador and 
Hondaras, of their industry and energy, the undeveloped 
resources in which they abound (notwithstanding the 
small size of the Salvadorean territory), their institutions, 
their openness at all times to immigrants, and the security 
and guaranty which they offer to incoming capital. 
We believe that only through this knowledge and the 
confidence arising therefrom, strengthened by the firm 
establishment of a lasting peace with the other Central 
American states, will there be a large and secure influx 
of money from abroad, which will at once afford profit- 
able investment for a large amount of capital and promote 
the progress of those nationalities. 

“The motto of the present rulers of those countries is 
peace, industry, order and security, and it is their most 
unswerving purpose to put forth every possible effort 
toward the maintenance of these inestimable blessings, 
with the support now given them by the power of public 
opinion and the coédperation of all well-disposed and 
patriotic citizens. 

“T am confident, sir, that, in the discharge of the im- 
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portant duties of the legations that have been entrusted 
to me, I may rely on the powerful aid of Your Excellency, 
if I may judge from all the acts of true international 
cordiality and of benevolent deference that govern your 
humanitarian policy. 

“Tn conclusion, most excellent sir, permit me to ex- 
press the sincerity of the wishes made by the govern- 
ments and the peoples of Salvador and Honduras for the 
success of the American people and for the personal 
health and prosperity of Your Excellency.” 

REPLY OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Minister: It gives me pleasure to receive from 
your hands the letters whereby you are accredited the 
diplomatic representative of the republics of San Sal- 
vador and Honduras to this government. Especially 
gratifying is it to learn that in your person the govern- 
ment of Honduras reéstablishes its long-discontinued 
diplomatic representation at this capital. 

I thank you for the courteous terms in which you ex- 
press the gratitude of the people and governments of the 
two republics at the friendly and advisory coéperation 
which it was my pleasure to give, conjointly with the 
President of Mexico, in the cause of peace between Sal- 
vador and Honduras on the one hand and Guatemala on 
the other. Actuated by a desire for the welfare and 
nappiness of these states, it was to me a matter of felici- 
tation to be able to be of some service to them by way 
of friendly good offices in the settlement of their diffi- 
culties. It is my sincere hope and trust that the honor- 
able and satisfactory result of the Peace Conference on 
the Marblehead will secure continued and enduring 
friendship among all the peoples of Central America. 

“T have no doubt that your best efforts will be put 
forward to promote and strengthen the best and closest 
relations between Salvador and Honduras and the 
United States, and to this beneficial end it will be my 
sincere pleasure to give you my hearty codperation. 

“T ask you to be so good as to convey to the Presi- 
dents of Salvador and Honduras my cordial wishes for 
their personal welfare and for the peace and prosperity 
of the Salvadorean and Honduranean peoples, the main- 
tenance of which is assured by the noble purpose of their 
Excellencies which you make known to me. 

“To you, Mr. Minister, I give a hearty welcome, and 
trust that your residence at this capital will prove an 
agreeable one.” 


-<~ > — 


Echoes of the Peace Congress. 


The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Tittoni, 
has sent to E. T. Moneta the following letter in reply to 
a communication enclosing a copy of the resolutions 
voted by the Milan Peace Congress : 

‘* Sir: I take pleasure in expressing to you my profound 
thanks for your courtesy in sending me the resolutions and 
wishes adopted by the fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
which took place at Milan from the 15th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember last, under your presidency. I have followed with a 
very particular interest the labors of this important meeting; 
and, in the same spirit in which I sent, by a special repre- 
sentative, my felicitations to the Congress on the occasion of 
its opening, I congratulate you to-day on the lofty views con- 
tained in the conclusions which you have communicated to me. 

‘* All those who have faith in the ideal conceptions promul- 
gated by you and your colleagues will be grateful to the 
Congress for the help which it has given toward their realiza- 
tion. I personally share in this feeling, and take this occasion, 
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sir, to offer you the expression of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. (Signed) TirrToni.”’ 

A meeting took place at Milan of the French and the 
Italian members of the fifteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress for the purpose of founding a league whose aim 
shall be the disarmament of the Franco-Italian frontier. 

In accordance with a resolution voted at the Milan 
Peace Congress, the President, E. T. Moneta, sent a 
letter to the Pope, in the name of the Congress, inviting 
him to exert his influence as strongly as possible in favor 
of peace among the nations. In his reply, received on 
the 8th of November, the Pope reminded Mr. Moneta 
that Popes are always apostles of peace. He had shown 
his own interest by accepting an invitation to negotiate 
for a pacific settlement between three American States 
when war was threatening. He expressed his full attach- 
ment to the idea of peace, and hoped that the nations 
would devise measures for preventing war instead of 
merely being satisfied to moderate its horrors. 


<-> >- 


The King and Queen of Italy at the 
Peace Pavilion. 

La Vita Internazionale, of which E. T. Moneta, 
president of the Milan Peace Congress, is editor, gives 
the following account of the visit of the King and Queen 
of Italy to the Peace Pavilion on the Milan Exposition 
grounds on the 19th of October: 

“In the afternoon of Friday last, the 19th [October], 
at about 3 o’clock, the King and Queen of Italy came to 
visit the Peace Pavilion, in the Exposition in the Park. 
They were received by the president of the Lombard 
Peace Union, E. T. Moneta, who acted as their guide 
during the visit, which lasted about a quarter of an hour. 

“The King and Queen showed much interest in the 
autographs, the pictures and the printed documents on 
exhibition. King Victor Emanuel examined with special 
pleasure the autographs of Garibaldi and of Cavour, the 
etchings of Goya and the reproductions of the celebrated 
pictures of Verestchagin, of many of which he remem- 
bered to have seen the originals in Russia. 

With special attention did King Victor and Queen 
Helena examine the great painting of Gaetano Previati, 
“The Horrors of War,” the powerful conception of 
which they greatly admired, They stopped with interest 
before the Boggiano machine for the referendum voting, 
taking note of the results of the referendum in regard to 
armed peace and progressive disarmament. These re- 
sults, up to the 19th of October, are as follows: 7,065 
votes cast; for progressive disarmament, 5,883; for 
the armed peace, 965; abstentious from voting on this 
subject, 217. : 

“King Victor examined with special care the photo- 
graphs of the engineer D’Adda, executed during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the synoptic tables and dia- 
grams referring to the progress of arbitration. In refer- 
ence to this last, he noted with satisfaction that the best 
treaty of arbitration, which is not weakened by any 
limitations, is that recently concluded between Italy and 
Denmark. j 

“ As a souvenir of the visit, King Victor was presented 
by E. T. Moneta with a small silver tablet, reproducing 
on one side the Peace Pavilion, and on the other the 
inscription: ‘To Victor Emanuel III., King of Italy, the 
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Lombard Peace Union, as a sincere token of homage 
and of hope.’ 

“The King and Queen kindly wrote their names in 
the Visitors’ Book. 

“When the King and Queen left the Pavilion they 
were accompanied to the threshold by E. T. Moneta, 
who, while expressing the warmest gratitude for the 
distinguished visit, made to King Victor the most fervid 
wishes, in the name of the Peace Society of Milan, that 
his reign might be glorious because of its influence.on 
the civic life of the nation, and that it might not be 
blurred with any stain of blood.” 


eS — 


The Duty of an Ambassador. 


Sir Mortimer Durand, the announcement of whose 
early retirement from the head of the British Legation 
at Washington is regretted by all, has a very high notion 
of the duties of an ambassador. These duties he has 
clearly been faithfully trying to fulfill during his stay at 
our national capital, and in his contact with our people. 
In his speech recently before the Victorian Club of 
Boston he gave utterance to some facts in regard to the 
attitude of the British people toward this country that, if 
generally and fully known, would remove nearly every 
vestige of the lingering dislike of our citizens for the 
mother-country. His speech was as follows: 

“I am very deeply sensible of the honor you have 
done me. An ambassador’s first duty is to uphold the 
interests of his people in the country to which he is 
accredited, ind by his people I mean not the people in 
the islands in the north of Europe, but the people of the 
flag and the people of the empire, wherever they may 
be, and whether they come from Canada; New Zealand. 
Australia or Kent. His second duty — and, happily, the 
two duties very often coincide — is te bring about, so far 
as the efforts of one man can, some improvement in the 
relations between his own country and the country in 
which he is serving. [Applause.] And it is to that 
portion of my duty that I shall address myself to-night. 

“T earnestly assure all Americans here — Englishmen 
need no such assurance—that there is on our side 
nothing but goodwill toward the United States. As I 
said when speaking on the subject at Washington a year 
or two ago, the feeling is strong in every class of our 
nation. The King has shown it consistently. The Brit- 
ish aristocracy has shown it in a very practical manner. 
A not inconsiderable part of the rising generation has 
American blood in its veins; and if things go on as they 
are doing, it really looks as if we should see before long 
the British people equipped with an American nobility. 
As to the mass of our people, they are, and I believe 
always have been, well disposed to America. 

“We have had our fraternal quarrels, but, neverthe- 
less, the general feeling on the English side has, on the 
whole, been one of goodwill throughout. It has been 
well said by one of the distinguished men who represent 
this State in the Senate that friendship between the two 
nations is natural, not only by the common speech, hopes, 
beliefs and ideals, but by the much stronger ties of real 
interests, while enmity is unnatural and can be created 
only by effort. 

« When I was an ambassador in Europe I used to hear 
a great deal about what was called the Anglo-Saxon 
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league. It seemed to be a fixed idea in the minds of 
many people that continental Europe was threatened by 
a great danger, the danger of an alliance between 
America and England. Well, I do not mind telling you 
in confidence that no such alliance exists or is contem- 
plated. The United States are quite strong enough to 
take care of themselves, and so assuredly is the British 
empire. 

“It has been generally believed on this side of the 
water, and not without reason, that at the time of the 
Revolution England was the bitter enemy of America. 
Trevelyan in his history of the American Revolution 
shows that the war was regarded as a civil war, and was 
thoroughly unpopular. Whatever might be thought of 
the arguments by which the government upheld its right 
to tax the colonists,— and on that matter there was room 
for differences of opinion,— the English people did not 
wish to enforce the claim by war. Among English 
statesmen of that period, the first three names were those 
of Pitt, Fox and Burke. All three opposed the war to 
the utmost. 

“The employment of foreigners against the American 
colonists was fiercely and naturally resented. Yet the 
reason for it was that the King could not get Englishmen 
to enlist for service against those whom they regarded 
as their own people. 

“Do not suppose that all this backwardness on the 
part of the English people was due to want of spirit or 
patriotism. It was due, as Lord Shelburne pointed out 
at the time, to the fact that they refused to regard the 
war as a foreign war. 

“Not only was the Revolutionary War unpopular in 
England, but its results in England were wholly different 
from its results in America. It was fought on American 
soil, and moreover it was to Americans the great event 
of their past, the very foundation of their national ex- 
istence. To the English people it was only one incident 
in their long island story, and as a nation they had suf- 
fered little from a war waged three thousand miles away 
from their homes. It left no bitterness behind. I like to 
believe that even in America the bitterness which it left 
behind has been to some extent exaggerated. It is true 
that in 1812, toward the close of the long struggle with 
Napoleon, the United States threw their weight into 
the scale against England, and there was once more 
some rough fighting by land and sea between English- 
men and Americans. But the War of 1812 did not 
command universal approval in America. 

“To the north of the United States there has been 
slowly growing up all that time under the British flag, 
to which it had held fast in weal and woe, a nation which 
promises to be one day among the greatest nations of the 
earth. Her frontier now marches with that of the United 
States for three thousand miles. What do we see on 
that long border line? Is the frontier guarded to north 
and south by great fortresses bristling with cannon and 
manned by garrisons ready at any moment to repel a 
sudden attack? Along the whole extent of the line 
hardly an armed man is to be seen. On either side is a 
peaceful population, living in no dread of its neighbor. 
The reason must surely be that, in spite of occasional 
disputes, amounting at times to dangerous tension, the 
people of the two nations have never entertained for one 
another any feeling of real hostility. 
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“T can only say again that there is nothing but good 
will in England toward the United States. There is 
something more even than goodwill. There is a feeling 
of kinship and of pride in our kinship. [ Loud applause. | 
We are proud first of the British flag and of the free 
nations that gather around it. Their interests are our 
interests, and their people are our people. But we are 
proud, too, not envious, of this great country — proud, 
heartily proud, of the stars and stripes. [Prolonged 
cheering, everybody standing to applaud.]|” 


<<? - 


Autumnal Meetings of the British 
Peace Society. 


The autumnal meetings of the British Peace 
ciety were held at Bristol, Bath and Weston-super- 
mare on the 8th, 9th and 10th of October. The after- 
noon Conference at Bristol was presided over by the 
Dean of Bristol. The speakers were Canon Tetley, 
Rev. H. B. Bromley, Dr. W. Evans Darby and others. 

The Dean declared that to secure universal peace 
they must go to the root of the matter and inculcate 
peace principles in the young. Canon Tetley felt that 


So- 


they must get down to bed-rock and cultivate the 
temper of peace, and do away with that insolence 


which is provocative of so much mischief. 

Dr. Darby, after alluding to the dangers of con- 
scription, and the method alone in which justice be- 
tween nations can be secured, directed his remarks 
chiefly to the fallacy that preparation for war is the best 
method of assuring peace. ‘No man would fill his 
house with gunpowder to guard against explosion.” 

An interesting colloquy took place between the Dean 
and Dr. Darby as to the necessity of compelling sub- 
mission to arbitral decisions if arbitration was to be of 
any real service, the Dean inclining to the compulsory 
view, and Dr. Darby radically opposing it. 

The evening meeting was presided over by Mr. Joseph 
Storrs Fry, head of the great Fry Cocoa Works. The 
speakers were Rabbi Joshua Abelson, Rev. R. Cynon 
Lewis and others. Mr. Fry urged that if they looked at 
war in the pure light of reason and Christianity they must 
arrive at the conclusion that war is absolutely wrong, not 
only actual war, but preparation for it, and the spirit of 
it. All the advantages were on the side of peace: all 
the disadvantages on the side of war. It was a false 
view that the world is governed by physical force. In 
the last analysis, the affairs of the world are decided by 
the forces which are greater than physical force. 

tev. R. C. Lewis introduced a resolution and spoke 
against rifle shooting in the schools. People who thought 
imperially were apt, he said, to act imperiously. He 
pleaded for economy, the sanctity of human life, for 
the highest and noblest brotherhood, “according to the 
Book itself.” 

Rabbi Abelson read an interesting paper on “The 
Blessing of Peace— A Jewish Ideal.” <A war-loving 
Jew, he said, was a contradiction of terms, as the cor- 
ner stone of rabbinical ethics was love. 

Dr. Darby then, on request, gave an account of the 
Milan Peace Congress and the Berlin Conference of the 
International Law Association. “These meetings,” he 
said, “represented marvelous progress in the sentiment 
of Europe on the question of peace.” He was specially 
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impressed with the development of the movement in 
Germany, which was now covered with a network of 
peace organizations. 

The meetings at Bath on the 9th and at Weston- 
super-mare on the 10th were well attended and inter- 
esting. The former was presided over by T. B. Sil- 
cock, M. P., who deplored the enormous increase of the 
army and navy expenses in recent years, and the preva- 
lence of false ideals of national greatness. But a change 
had come and the eyes of the nation were once more, 
he was glad to say, turned in the direction of peace, and 
he hoped that Great Britain would lead the way in the 
greatest of all reforms, the promotion of a peaceful 
policy between the nations of the earth. 

G. P. Gooch, M. P., declared that war, though it had 
prevailed in the past, was not a necessary factor in 
human progress, but would be discarded as many other 
evils which had disgraced the past history of humanity 
had been. He deplored the periodic outbursts of belli- 
cose passion, against which the peace workers found it 
difficult to contend successfully. But he was sure that 
the higher sense of mankind was steadily asserting itself, 
and that the new factors in internationalism would ren- 
der the danger of war less and less, 

At the Weston-super-mare meeting the speakers were 
Mr. J. H. Cox, who presided, T. B. Sileock, M. P., who 
was given great applause, and who emphasized the 
superior power of religious and spiritual ideals in 


working out the welfare and the peace of the world, 
Rev. Leonard Dalby, and Dr. W. Evans Darby. 
The Jerald of Peace reports that, in spite of bad 


weather, “the meetings were a marked success both in 
point of attendance, general interest, speaking, and 
notice by the press.” 
ania ai 
War and the Spirit of Democracy. 
BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
From ** The Spirit of Democracy.’* 

War, like crime or disease, is an anomaly in modern 
civilization. Here is the world-wide difference between 
the theories of ancient and of modern life. In ancient 
life war was a habitual part of the business of the na- 
tion. The regular work of the government was to be 
ready to slay men. The old habit was to look on for- 
eign peoples as natural enemies. The democratic habit 
is to see natural friends in all nations. This is the under- 
lying thought of our democracy. Whereas the govern- 
ments in the old times actually kept on hand the war- 
engendering microbes of hate, jealousy, envy, suspicion, 
inhumanity, and war therefore always threatened to 
break out, like the plague in Bombay, it is the first duty 
of a modern state to get rid of these evil microbes. The 
great objection to the support of a huge military and 
naval establishment is not the cost nor the immediate 
perii of our liberties, but the established fact that the 
subtle germs of war pride, antagonism, arrogance, 
jealousy,— thrive in the substance of a great war depart- 
ment as the bacilli of consumption thrive and multiply 
in a deposit of abnormal animal tissues. 

Let us frankly consider certain varieties of possible 
war, with reference, not to imaginary problems or to the 
issues of earlier times, but to the actual conditions which 
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we see in our world of to-day. We may rule out alto- 
gether, so far as we in the United States are concerned, 
the necessity of war with a superior power, as, for ex- 
ample, for the defense of liberty. 

Moreover we have passed, we hope forever, though at 
vast cost, upon the problem of revolutionary secession 
from our union of states. No one fears civil war. Or, 
if bitter voices are sometimes raised in prediction of some 
coming crisis of industrial revolution, we ought by this 
time to know the one way certain to avert the approach 
of mischief; namely, to do justice in public and private, 
to develop a more generous humanity, and to foster the 
growth of the democratic spirit. There is in fact no 
subject, as there was in the days of slavery, which 
threatens seriously to afford the material of civil war. . . . 

We have mainly to consider what possibility of right- 
eous war there is with other equal and sovereign nations. 
Let us count upon the fingers of one hand all the nations 
with which the United States is likely to have any pre- 
text for a bloody quarrel. 

First of these nations is England, our own mother 
country. Through her colonial possessions, she is our 
nearest neighbor. For the width of the continent her 
Canadian border marches with ours. We have no bet- 
ter or more friendly neighbor. Our laws, institutions 
and customs are with slight differences substantially the 
same. Our people generally profess forms of the same 
religion. A thousand international links bind us more 
closely every day. For any thoughtful and humane 
mind war with England is too terrible and preposterous 
to contemplate. It would be the straight and almost 
contemptuous denial of the Christianity of a hundred 
thousand churches. 

For what national interest could war with England be 
entered upon? Not for any possible pecuniary gain to 
either nation. Not for the acquisition of territory. 
There is not even the slightest boundary question any- 
where in sight. There is no piece of land upon the 
earth whose lawful sovereignty stands in doubt that is 
worth fighting about for either nation. The vast mer- 
cantile and industrial interests of both nations are over- 
whelmingly against war. The sympathies of the great 
mass of the plain people of both nations are equally 
against it. 

Must we then consider the possibility of war with 
England over some fancied insult or question of national 
honor? It is certain that the representative men of 
both nations have no slightest disposition to insult or 
prejudice or injure the people of the other nation. 
There has been immense gain in this respect in fifty 
years on both sides of the ocean. What now is 
national honor? It is not honor to be hunting for 
imaginary insult. It is not honor to look on one’s 
neighbors with suspicion. It is not honor, worthy of 
civilized men, to be quick to take up arms and to fight 
and kill. Revenge is not honor. Is it not rather na- 
tional honor to be humane and friendly? Is it not the 
part of the strong nation, as of the strong man, to keep 
a cool temper, to give and to expect justice, to maintain 
sturdy goodwill to all? . 

Can we discover any reason for the apprehension of 
war with the republic of France? Here is a nation 
with which we have always had a tradition of friendship. 
An immense trade connects the two countries. Hosts of 
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American travelers are always enjoying French hospi- 
tality and admiring French art, science and scenery. In 
no part of the world do American and French boundary 
lines touch each other, to furnish even the occasion for a 
quarrel. The interests of both people are growingly 
pacific and international. In no country is there a 
stronger sentiment among its leaders in favor of the peace 
of the world and against the brutality of war than in 
France. May we not safely say that, as regards the forty 
millions of Frenchmen, the United States does not re- 
quire a single company of soldiers, or as much as a gun- 
boat, to defend us against national injury or insult. In 
other words, we have no need to raise the question of 
the rightfulness of a war with France. Nothing but the 
most culpable folly and perverseness in the administra- 
tion of both parties could allow a conflagration between 
them to kindle. 

Much the same must be said with reference to the 
great and friendly empire of Germany. Millions of its 
people are among our most loyal citizens. What good 
German, or what respectable American, can think of war 
between the two countries as anything less than wicked- 
ness? We have no boundary questions or issues between 
us over the possession of territory. We respect each 
other’s national qualities. Americans go to Germany for 
education. We are cousins by virtue of the common 
sturdy Teutonic stock. Raze all our fortresses to the 
ground, and there is nothing justly belonging to the 
United States which the most strenuous German war- 
lord would dream of seizing. 

There are trade rivalries between us, some one suggests. 


And what is the proper settlement of trade rivalries? 
Does any trader or manufacturer on either side of the 


ocean want to settle their rivalries by the sword? Only 
soldiers, and very dull soldiers, think of carrying on trade 
by force. 
well enough that war ruins trade and brings industries 
into bankruptcy. It is said that trade follows the flag; 
it does not follow the battle-flag, but the flag of peace. 
Trade follows the progress of civilization, which war 
destroys. You can demonstrate by figures that war- 
ships are, like armies, a burden of taxation upon the 
normal trade of the world. There is not even the Old 
World excuse that they safeguard the ocean from pirates. 
In truth, even in the old days, trading ships took all 
risks and ventures, and penetrated and explored distant 
waters, where the ships of war only followed them. It is 
insane to suppose that Germany and America have any 
cause in their commercial rivalry to threaten each other 
with war. Their people simply do not want war. . . 

What shall we say of “ The Colossus of the North? 2” 
Where can any one find a reasonable imaginary excuse 
for the United States to wage war with Russia. The 
traditionary relations between the two countries have 
certainly always been friendly. The willing sale of 
Alaska to the United States emphasized the friendly 
intent of the Russian government. The spheres of 
political action of the two nations are as nearly distinct 
as possible. <A considerable trade binds the two together 
and is sure to grow larger. 

It is said that Russia is an empire, and her rule tends 
to stamp out the individuality and freedom of subject 
races. ‘True, few Americans could live under the Russian 
system. But Russia has only done on a larger and a 
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cruder scale what America has begun to do in a more 
refined way in the Philippine archipelago. Russia pro- 
poses to civilize, educate and unify wild and heteroge- 
neous peoples. Russia wants sea power, as does America. 
Meanwhile Russia has been learning a fearful lesson of 
the futility of despotism. Daily the spirit of democracy, 
drawing all men together, penetrates to every town of 
this great empire. Men are reading modern books. 
Plain people are asking questions. New ideas are in the 
Russian air. Russia is now an autocracy, but the Russian 
people are already awaking from this apathy and are 
being heard from. Popular institutions are yet to come. 
Vast and profound forces are at work, which make for 
peace, and specially with the liberty-loving people of the 
United States. 

There are those who raise their hands in fear before 
the bogy of a “Yellow Terror.” But sensible Amer- 
icans, who have watched the growth of Japan with 
friendly sympathy since the days of Commodore Perry, 
will not be frightened because Japan has joined the 
“civilized powers.” The leaders of Japan, many of 
them educated in American colleges, have never shown 
jealousy or hostility against the people of the United 
States. Neither nation wishes anything that justly 
belongs to the other. The Japanese, ever willing to 
adjust themselves to modern conditions, are too intelli- 
gent to retrace their steps to barbarism and to set forth 
on an insane crusade to conquer the world. 

We have named every great power for fear of a war 
with which the apprehensive or pessimistic military fac- 
tion advise us to build warships and prepare for possible 
trouble. We have found good reasons in every case for 
expecting permanent peace, without the menace of mis- 
chief or insult from any of them. Neither beyond the 
great powers named is there a civilized nation in the 
world with which we have any business to think of 
fighting. Not even Spain, though she might feel natural 
resentment against us, is dreaming of war. She is hap- 
pily rid of perplexities and burdens in the West Indies 
and in the East, of which we have relieved her. Is 
there left a government on the earth with which we do 
not and ought not to stand ready to adjudicate any pos- 
sible grievance by the means now provided and sanc- 
tioned already by repeated use, through the Hague 
Tribunal? A hasty act, it is said, may precipitate war. 
With whom? With Italy? With Austria? The United 
States, we reply, does not propose to accept the precipi- 
tate scratching of a match by a fool or a drunken man 
as a reason to embroil the world in flames. We intend 
to put such a fire out before it can catch. 

Let us sum up this chapter as follows: As no true 
man expects in our day to fight with another, and even 
when a grievance arises between them each is willing to 
wait for the sense of justice and honor in the other man 
to assert itself, and, at the worst, each is ready to put his 
case out to fair arbitrament, and needs no compulsion 
to do whatever the arbiter or the court orders; so no civ- 
ilized nation ought to fight for its rights or honor with 
any other civilized people; so each ought to be ready to 
wait for just arbitrament; so at the worst neither should 
need to be compelled to abide by the decision of a rea- 
sonable tribunal. The more completely the spirit of 
democracy underlies civilized governments, the more 
will this opinion tend to prevail. 
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Meanwhile already the United States doubtless holds 
this vantage ground among all nations, that by reason 
of her vast strength she does not need to go armed or 
to expect quarrels. She can afford to carry out her 
own ideals, since no one seriously wishes to molest her. 
She can afford to lead the world in the methods of 
peaceful conduct, inasmuch as her power and her dignity 
are above the reach of petty insult. 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 

The thing of first importance which we need, if we 
would be secure against imminent outbreaks, is the 
knowledge that this is the most critical period in the 
world’s history. Never were so many hundreds of 
millions of men consciously changing their political and 
industrial conditions; never a time when business inter- 
ests were so complex and so far-reaching, so sensitive to 
the good or evil will, to the wisdom or folly of those who 
are not its managers. Now, for the first time in human 
history, owing to steam, electricity and the spread of 
democracy, world organizations and consequent security 
are almost within reach, yet the men who are skilled in 
the gentle art of making enemies seem to know nothing 
of the new hope and opportunity, and go on their way 
blithely scattering the firebrands of scare headlines and 
to talk war in the same manner as Governor Vardaman, 
Hoke Smith and Thomas Dixon have been scattering 
their firebrands of hate and disloyalty to the constitution. 
The power of suggestion is one that must be reckoned 
with. In Atlanta, it meant a score of innocent men 
massacred, nine millions of black people outraged, and 
our nation dishonored. 

Another thing for the patriot to learn is that national 
danger is more a question of psychology than physics. 





The man whose opinion we need as to the trajectory of . 


projectiles is not one whose training fits him to judge a 
Let him stick to his last, and not meddle 
where ne has no business. It is not for him to decide 
how much force our country needs for defense. The 
amount of defense required depends not on a nation’s 
size or wealth, but upon its danger. San Franciscans, 
though less numerous and wealthy than Bostonians, find 
it necessary for the moment to have a committee on 
safety, and to sell 20,000 pistols to private citizens. We, 
being a little better organized, and not having had an 
earthquake on our hands, need nothing of the sort. Yet 
many of the men who are estimating our need of battle- 
ships, and are growing hysterical over the Dreadnaught, 
base our need of a duplicate upon our size and wealth, 
rather than upon our dangers. One would think that 
England’s confidence in us in leaving three thousand 
miles of undefended territory between us and Canada 
was an unknown fact, when one reads much of the news- 
paper excited chatter. The Dreadnaught is not a vessel 
that our kin beyond sea will send against their best 
friend, so long as that Canadian border remains unpro- 
tected, as a guarantee of amity. 

Defense must be measured by danger, and danger, as 
I have said, is chiefly a question of psychology, the very 
last subject that a man trained in maneuvering steel 
mechanisms and instruments of destruction is trained in. 
No wonder that the masters of these deadly machines 
are restless when there is nothing doing, and want “a 
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firm attitude” shown. That would make things lively, 
and would give them some trips in foreign waters, not to 
say promotions, if matters became more lively still. 
Their cry, of course, is for peace! The time has passed 
when it is good form to express delight in war. For the 
sake of decency, all warlike preparations must be de- 
clared to be in the interests of peace. “It is a state of 
mind very much to be dreaded,” says Ruskin, “for a 
man not to know the devil when he sees him.” The 
most dangerous devil whom the American people have 
to deal with to-day, because he masks himself under the 
form of the angel of peace, is the one who is engaged in 
making enemies for our country. What matters it if he 
be sincere. So, no doubt, were Alva and Philip II. So 
was Napoleon, devastating Europe for French glory. 
So, they would like to have us think, are the men who, 
“for the interests of race purity,” are sowing suggestions 
of treason to the constitution and to the moral law. 
The man who will do the most in Congress next year to 
scare its members into hysteria over the “yellow peril” and 
the German bogy, and to demonstrate that the only way 
to peace is marked out by new squadrons, likewise main- 
tains that Tuskegee Institute is a curse to the South. 
W hat boots it that he is sincere when his opinion on one 
subject is as dangerous and false to American principles 
as his opinion on the other ? 

The schoolmaster fifty years ago, who ruled with rat- 
tan and rawhide, was sincere in believing that the only 
way to maintain discipline was by force. To-day, no 
one of the hundreds of thousands of children in the 
schools of New York can be struck without the teacher 
being fined. Child nature has not changed, but a psy- 
chological study of the boy has revealed other methods 
of keeping peace in the school-rooms than threats of 
thrashing. The nation needs to study the schoolmaster’s 
line of progress. It is cheaper to make friends than to 
fight enemies. The Kaiser, sending his brother to visit 
us, presenting Harvard with a Germanic museum, insti- 
tuting an interchange of university lectureships, attend- 
ing the opening lecture of the American, and leading in 
a cheer for President Roosevelt’s courteous letter, is 
doing more to prevent war with us than by all the battle- 
ships he has built. The Anglo-German rapprochement, 
begun at the Lucerne Peace Conference last year, was a 
masterpiece of psychological strategy, spiking the guns 
of the jingo press in both England and Germany, and by 
suggestions of what both nations had in common, draw- 
ing attention from the petty jealousies and suspicions 
that were making a breach between two Christian 
nations. 

President Roosevelt’s tact and goodwill in preventing 
war in Guatemala and Cuba indicates that he needs no 
gratuitous advice from men who know not the first ele- 
ments of statesmanship as to how to treat Japan. The 
last thing that these mischief-makers are thinking of is 
“a square deal.” They know mathematics and physics, 
and can estimate armor plate, but cannot estimate human 
hearts and wills. Said a rear admiral of the United 
States, in the midst of the Boer war, to a friend of mine: 
“T tell you what England ought to do is to whip France; 
she could do it, and it would clear the air and be a good 
thing.” Not a thought of justice or reason was in the 
mind of this defender of his country. To him war was 
a clever game, and the misery of millions a negligible 
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quantity. Let it be admitted that he was an exception 
to his class; but the fact remains that both in and out 
of his class a training of the imagination which shall 
enable one to put himself in a foreigner’s place is more 
essential to America’s safety than the technique of An- 
napolis or West Point, and it is the great essential 
omitted from the education of our supercilious race.. 

“It is peace, not war, that I seek. (Given such a navy 
[that is, the greatest on earth] as will command Japan’s 
respect, and we shall have pleasant relations with her,” is 
the complacent doctrine of the young man who is going 
into Congress for the express purpose of taxing our 
people to sink their money in short-lived battleships so 
as to terrorize the world and dominate by threat of 
force. There are many things taught at Annapolis, but 
how to create pleasant relations with a sensitive, aspiring 
people of the Oriental race is not one of them. The 
word “respect” is not given in the dictionaries as 
synonymous with fear or dread. One does not respect 
a tiger or a cobra or a torpedo boat or machine gun. 
Only justice and goodwill can ever win respect, spite of 
the opinion of many ardent youths and callow thinkers 
to the contrary. It is high time that these silly advo- 
cates of peace by gunpowder realized that there are 
some things which even Dreadnaughts and their rivals 
cannot do. They cannot make an irritated and insulted 
nation buy their goods. The power of the economic 
boycott is one to be reckoned with in the future, when 
estimating national dangers and methods of defense. 

The shallowness of all this pretended anxiety for peace, 
to which I have alluded, is that its promoters sedulously 
refrain from considering the one certain thing that can 
bring the same peace and security between Japan and 
Germany and America as now exists between Maine, Ala- 
bama and Oregon. They would have us forget that the 
Hague Conference, which will open next May, will have 
before it five propositions from the Interparliamentary 
Union which would promote pleasant relations at the sav- 
ing of a billion dollars and more annually in the near future. 
It is high time that the attention of the business world, 
so careful about insurance and economies, should give 
this heed. 

One proposition is for the immunity of private property 
at sea in time of war, like that immunity on land which 
now exists. This would enable England, as Sir Robert 
Reid, the Lord Chancellor, has shown, to materially lessen 
her navy, which now exists largely to protect her mer- 
chant marine. If England’s navy were diminished, all 
others would follow suit. A second recommendation is 
for a periodic meeting of the Hague Conference, which 
would be the beginning of a world’s legislature, and 
would provide means for the regular settlement of new 
international problems as they come up in the rapid in- 
crease of international relationships. A third is a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty, which may be as inclusive as we 
choose to make it. There is nothing but ill-will and sus- 
picion and a lurking love of war that would prevent all 
nations making treaties that, like those between Holland 
and Denmark, Chile and Argentine, should refer all 
difficulties to arbitration. 

A fourth recommendation is a proportionate limitation 
of armaments. Were the other provisions adopted by 
the nations, this recommendation could at the third 
Hague Conference be expanded into a demand for a 
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diminution of armaments, and by succeeding stages in 
much less than a generation lead to the substitution of 
an international potice for costly and delusive rival 
armies and navies. The fifth proposition — perhaps for 
the moment the most important of all—is that before any 
declaration of hostilities the forty signatory powers shall 
pledge themselves to have every supposed casus belli 
examined by an impartial tribunal, and a report made to 
the world. This alone would almost always prevent 
war, as such an investigation in the North Sea disaster 
prevented bloodshed between Russia and England. 

These supremely important, far-reaching recommenda- 
tions of able statesmen of the world’s parliaments de- 
serve to be placed at the head of every paper in the land 
every day from now until the opening of the great Con- 
ference at The Hague. The welfare of hundreds of 
millions of people will be affected by them. The solu- 
tion of the whole war problem is within our grasp now, 
for the first time in human history.— rom the Loston 
Transcript. 


-_———— 


Dr. Riviere’s Medical League of Peace. 

The Manchester (England) Guardian has the follow- 
ing appreciative estimate of the Medical League of Peace 
founded by Dr. Riviére in Paris: 

“Of all the associations formed to work against war 
and for peace, the last — Dr. Riviére’s Medical League 
of Peace —is perhaps the most remarkable. It is surely 
the first non-political association of the kind. All the 
leaders of the trade unions in England are, without ex- 


ception, strong peace men, and their congresses could 
be relied upon to give a hostile vote against ninety-nine 


wars out of a hundred. But even among trade unionists 
there is, so far as we know, no association formed ex- 
pressly to carry on a peace propaganda. Among the 
professions there certainly is not. There is no Peace 
League of lawyers or clergymen and ministers of religion 
as such, and that the doctors should have shown the way 
is only another instance of the courageous part which 
what we may call the theory of Applied Medicine is 
playing in public affairs. It makes one long for asso- 
ciations of Applied Religion and Applied Law. Of 
course there are many more ways of working for peace 
than membership in a peace society ; but the organiza- 
tion of men can nearly always exercise more influence 
than the same number of men acting individually could 
do, and the multiplication of these societies, with all 
their ramifications and transverse sectional organizations, 
is bound to be a great gain. The difficulty hitherto in 
resisting the demand for war has been that the quieter 
and more sober elements of society have commonly been 
the least vocal. Burke has a fine passage somewhere in 
which he warns us against calling the noise of the grass- 
hoppers the voice of the field because the great cattle 
browse in silence. A war party must in the nature of 
things be vocal, and too often it has had its way simply 
because the more serious interests in a country have not 
found their voice in time. These sectional organizations 
will do something to prevent that happening so often in 
future. 

“The interest in the legislative side of peace work is 
steadily growing, and hardly a week passes now without 
bringing some suggestion for preventing war, which is 
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usually too ingenious and too ambitious, but is always a 
wholesome sign that minds are applying themselves seri- 
ously to peace work. M. Riviére, the French doctor 
who has founded the new League, has a scheme of his 
own, of which the Courrier Européen gives some ac- 
count. His notion is that two international tribunals are 
wanted, one to settle the differences between the two 
countries, the other to deal with questions concerning 
problems of humanity; the first tribunal composed of 
representatives of the countries concerned, the second 
a “humanitarian tribunal” composed of representatives 
of all countries. The Hague Tribunal would apparently 
still be the authority for settling disputes; these pro- 
posed tribunals, as we understand, would deal not with 
acute disputes, but with problems. It is all very inter- 
esting, and the more of these schemes that we have the 
better, provided that the lessons of the Holy Alliance 
are not forgotten. 

“ Another sign of the same stirring of thought was 
the open debate last week at the Cambridge Union, at- 
teaded by representatives from the Sorbonne. The no- 
tion in favor of a popular referendum before war is 
begun was rejected, and on the whole, we think, rightly ; 
but for an interval of delay between the rupture of ne- 
gotiations and the beginning of hostilities there is, we 
believe, a very great deal to be said. The revival of the 
old formality of a declaration of war with a time notice 
would, we think, prevent most diplomatic failures from 
leading to actual war. It would, we think, have pre- 
vented the last war.” 


oo 


Correspondence. 
AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
RicumMonp, Va., Nov. 28, 1906. 
Dr. Wm. G. Hubbard, a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, on Friday, Nov. 23, addressed the 
children of our high school and of four of the grammar 


WORK 


schools. He was escorted to these by two members of 
our Education Association, and was very much gratified 
to find so much interest and enthusiasm among superin- 
tendents, teachers and children in regard to the world’s 
peace movement. 

At the high school Dr. Hubbard’s fine address was 
followed by a talk from Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, president 
of the Richmond Education Association, which showed 
deep thought and study on the great question of arbi- 
tration, and helped to strengthen and fasten upon the 
minds of the children what they had already heard. 

A little girl who met him in the afternoon walking 
along Grace Street accosted him thus: “ Are you Dr. 
Hubbard?” And then said, “ We liked what you said 
to us at school this morning and hope you will come to 
see us again.” Quite a small boy, when he reached his 
home, tried to repeat the whole address. 

Cn Saturday the Woman’s Club, a very repre- 
sentative social organization of our city, tendered Dr. 
Hubbard a reception at 4.30 P. M. Here he delivered 
an excellent address on the history of the world’s 
peace movement dating back to 1815, when the first 
peace society was organized. His audience was very 
attentive, and many told him they had read about the 
Hague Court, but never before understood its great 
power for settling international disputes by arbitration. 
The speaker was introduced by Miss Jane Rutherford 
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in very fitting terms. She closed her remarks by re- 
peating Isaiah’s prophecy (chap. 2: 1-4), and expressing 
the hope that the day might soon come when it would 
be fulfilled, and men learn war no more. 

Sunday, at 4 P. M., Dr. Hubbard spoke in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. He was introduced by the 
Hon. A. J. Montague, Ex-Governor of the State, who 
made a forcible address in behalf of peace. Dr. Hub- 
bard then discussed the gospel side of peace, and also 
gave reasons why war is unchristian, unprofitable, un- 
necessary and unreasonable. 

Immediately after the close of his address he was 
requested by some of the congregation to appoint a 
committee to consider the subject of organizing a league 
in Richmond to be auxiliary to the American Peace 
Society. Gen. Wm. A. Anderson, Hon. A. J. Mon- 
tague, Mr. Irving Campbell, Mr. Joseph Bryan, Miss 
Jane Rutherford, Mrs. R. A. Ricks and others were 
appointed to constitute the committee. A request was 
made that two Hebrews be added to this committee. 
Mrs. C. O. B. Cowardin was named to represent the 
Catholic Church. 

At 8 P. M. Dr. Hubbard addressed the Jewish Women’s 
Council in the vestry room of the Jewish Temple, where 
he realized at once that he had the sympathy of his 
audience. 

Afterward the chairman, Mr. Charles Hutzler, asked 
if the Council would endorse the excellent address they 
had just heard. The response was an almost unanimous 
vote in the affirmative. The Council then named Mr. C. 
Hutzler and Mrs. E. Ezekiel, president of the Woman’s 
Council, to represent them on the peace committee. 

We copy a student’s account of Dr. Hubbard’s address 
at 9 A. M. Monday, at the Union Theological Seminary: 
“Dr, Wm. G. Hubbard gave a very interesting and in- 
structive address on Peace and Arbitration, resulting in a 
better understanding and firmer belief by the student 
body in the peace principles taught by the Scriptures, 
and their interest in the universal cessation of war was 
greatly increased.” 

His tenth and last address was at Richmond College, 
where he spoke about fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. C. V. MEREDITH, 
Mrs. R. A. Ricks. 


New Books 

Tue Spirit or Democracy. By Charles F. Dole. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 434 pages. 

This last work of Mr. Dole’s is an attempt —a very 
successful attempt, we think — to show what democracy 
really is, what constitutes its life and spirit as against its 
mere bodily form. The author makes prominent the 
great hopeful tendencies now everywhere so manifest in 
our civilization. He believes the world to be a good 
world, and that it is steadily getting better. But he 
points out the serious evils and dangers which beset its 
progress, the false and imperfect ideas and ideals which 
have come from the past and still dominate so powerfully 
both individuals and governments. He considers democ- 
racy to be still on trial, to be even feared and dreaded 
by many, and he points out the ways, the only ways, it 
seems to him, in which the experiment with it can be 
made truly successful. In the course of the thirty-two 
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chapters of the book he discusses, in a clear, forcible way, 
a number of the questions now agitating and perplexing 
society as they have never done before —the treatment 
of crime, the problem of pauperism, the suffrage, majority 
rule, the government of cities, the party system, the 
problem of war, the Monroe Doctrine, taxation, immi- 
gration, the labor unions, the family, anarchy, socialism, 
etc. It is needless to say, to those who know Mr. Dole’s 
work, that he throws light on all these subjects. The 
work is the fruit of many years of conscientious and 
painstaking study and thought, and sets out the author’s 
mature views upon the problems of government and the 
general welfare which are everywhere pressing for solu- 
tion, in this and all other countries. No better book 
could be put into the hands of the young men of the 
country just entering upon the privileges, duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. We wish that tens of 
thousands of them might read every word of it. We 
print elsewhere an extract from the admirable chapter 
on “The Problem of War.” 





Tue Lanp or Free Srercn. Record of a Campaign 
on behalf of Peace in England and Scotland in 1900. 
By 8. C. Cronwright-Schreiner. London: The New Age 
Press. 1 and 2 Took’s Court, E.C. 456 pages. 


Though this work is primarily a simple record of Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiner’s meetings, and the riots and mobs 
attending them, during his effort in 1900 to make his fel- 
low-countrymen in England and Scotland understand 
the real condition of affairs in South Africa, it is really 
a great peace book in the broadest sense of the term. 
It discloses the real nature of the war spirit — intoler- 
ant, vindictive, lying, brutal, biood-thirsty and de- 
structive— as no amount of abstract statement could 
do. It is an interesting, fascinating book — painfully 
and terribly so. It is hard to believe that in the midst 
of our modern civilization, within the most recent decade, 
such a series of lawless, shameful events could have 
happened. A great reaction has come in England, and 
the English people very largely, bowed in shame at the 
remembrance of them, wish sincerely that these dark 
pages of history had never been made. When we rose 
from reading it, we almost wished that Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner had left the work unwritten. But it will after 
all prove most useful. It will serve as a light and a 
warning for the future. It will do England, govern- 
mental and popular England alike, good to have 
accurately preserved for it the details of this series of 
dastardly attempts to drown the voice of reason and 
conscience, and to make free speech impossible, in an 
hour of great moral peril to the nation. What took 
place in 1900 may take place again, if England is not 
on her guard; for the seeds are still there in the moral 
and political soil, and it will take no little persistent 
heroic effort to destroy them. The book, though written 
necessarily in a vivid and fervid style, is nevertheless 
pervaded by a calm, judicious historic spirit, often as if 
the author had been only a spectator instead of the 
chief figure in the scenes. This will make it all the 
more effective in impressing its lesson. Whoever begins 
to read will find it hard to lay the book aside until he 
has finished the last page, and he will, the chances are, 
learn a great deal more about the causes of the South 
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African war, the true character of the Boer people, and 
the future course necessary for the peace of South 
Africa, than he has ever known before. 
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ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
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means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 
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this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
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member. 
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cations of the Society. 
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members present at any regular meeting. 
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